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VIOLET IS RELUCTANTLY COMPELLED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF CAPTAIN MARSTON'S HELP, 


THE LOST STAR. 


ge CHAPTER I. 





“ Allow me,” said a d 
y man in an ulster t forward, twieted 
the dle round with the utmost esse, and 


threw the door. 
She thanked him with a slight bend of her 


graceful neck, casting a timid glance of gratitude 
at his handsome face as she took her seat in the 
corner perk He raised his a, aud 
8 with a frown to make room for two 
wb yee 


‘There she is,” sald one, with ferocious 
moustaches and whiskers, 


, musical voice, and a | where the others found him securely-established, 


when they returned from a hasty search after 
railway literature. 

The two men glanced at each other, but the 
two bullies soon slunk away when confronted 
with six-feet-two of muscular, masculine strength, 
and had barely time to +cramble into a smoking- 
carriage when the treia began to move out of 
the station. ” 

With a deep breath of relief Raby St. Heliers 
leant back in her corner, her hands clasped in 
her muff, her neat little bonnet resting against 
the dark blue curtain. 

“Tam not in your way, I hope,” stooping 
his fair head over the rugs, and contriving to 


eye- | adjust them in such a manner as to cover her 





knees as well as hisown. ‘ Bat,’ with a slight 
smile, I thought my presence might be usefal.” 
“It ~was most kind of you; bub do not 
trouble yourself about me, pleare, I am quite 
warm,” with a blushing attempt to discard the 
welcome wraps, 
“You do not look so,” and his eyes twinkled 
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mischievously, “but if they inconvenience you 
I wili strap them up again.” 

** But they were brought for your use, vot 

“TI don't generally travel with half-s-dozen, 
but Howell seems to have known by inspiration 
that you had left yours behind.” 

*Not that,” she sald, gently, in her utter 
truthfulness, feeling obliged to disown the 

of the mythical rugs lest she should 
seem to deceive, ‘'I had none to bring.” 

“OF course not” (as ff her were 
prea ; “if you are in the habit of travelli 

e, you must have quite enough to do to} 
after yourself without any encumbrances.” 

“This is the first time.” She turned away 
and looked out of the window that he might not 
see the teardrops glistening In her eyes as she 
thought of the happy, prosperous past fn. con- 
trast with the poverty-stricken present. 

“And I hope It will be the last,’ he said, 
gravely, “for really itis neither safe nor plea- 
sant for euch as you.” : 

"The last !” with a soft laugh. * Why, this 


fg only the beginning, and I must go on doing it 
till the end.” 


" What end?” a 
“The only place where I shall ever be able 
to reat without counting my half-erowns,” she 
rejoined, with a sudden burst of bitt 
“ Please excuee me,” as the colour rushed into 
her cheeks, “I cought not to talk like this to a 
stranger.” 

* Bat if we are strangers now,” he returned, 
with a smile, “I hope to be before the 
evening is past. By the label om your bag I can 
see that we are going to the same place, so that 
you will have no excuse for cuttiog me when we 
get out.” 

“Are you Lord Chester’s son?” her eyes 
wide open with surprise, 

“Iam. My name fs Harold Jerningham.” 
“And mise Raby St, Hellers—your sister’s 
governess,” 


Her head drooped, her voicé sank, her long 
lashes ewept her cheek—after years of wealth 
and luxury it is bitter to the young to confess 
that they have sunk from the ranks of ‘‘ the 
worked for ’’ to that of those who work. 

**T am heartily glad to hear [t,” and his volce 
was 80 cordial that it cheered her at once.” 

“By what happy chance did my mother find 
you out?” 

“ Through an old friend of my father’s, Oh4 
Mr. Jerniogham,” leaning forward in her eager- 
ness, “do you think I shail do?” 

He looked down into the beautiful 


face with a kindly smile. “I ameure you will— . 
- ov 


if you are not too good for It, 

“Too good? How could I be? T shauld 
think a mother would want the best woman on 
earth to be alwaye with her children.” 

“You are right. I was only thinking that 
tt would be hard for yourself, if-——” hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘ you were accustomed to better things.” 

** All that I must forget.” 


‘You are rather young to begin forgetting 
already. I think {t is the hardest thing in life,’ 
with an impatient sigh, 

** Then you must have tried,” 

His large eyes looked vaguely out at the dark- 
ening landscape. Had he succeeded? No—and 
never would. Pshaw! it wae useless to think 
of It, With a shrug of his shoulders he leant 
back, pulling at the tips of his moustache. This 
little girl with the pure high-bred face interested 
him strangely, and her pitiful position excited 
his compassion ashe meditated rather sadly on 
fate that lay beforeher. The beauty which made 
her so infinitely pleasant to look at would be but 
a thorn io her flesh, and expose her to constant 
humiliations, His own aister Olem would be 
certain to be jealous of her ; his eldes§ brother 
Alverley would: pon her after his fashion, and 
incense his mother against her—his father would 
scarcely know that there was such a being tm the 
house—the children might be fond of her, and 
they were his only hope, 

Meanwhile he racked his brains to & Raby 
afew hints which might be serviceable in the 





fa‘are ; and hen the train stopped ab Alverley 


he handed her out with as much deference, as if 
she had been of the blood royal. 

“ What has come for us!” he inquired of the 

footman, who could scarcely recover from his 
surprise ab seeing hie master step out of a second- 
class carriage, 
“The brougham for you, air, and the pony- 
earriege for the young lady,” as he picked up 
the bundle of rouge, and led the way to the door 
of the station. 

“ How many boxes have you!” turning to 
Raby, who was looking very white and nervous, 

“Only two,” 

“That is capital! Tell George to look after 
Misa St. Helier’s luggage. It will be all right, 
you needn’t waif for it,’ as he helped her into 
the brougham and shut the door. 

Ata sign from himself the carriage drove off, 
— was left alone in the mud, lost in a brown 
study, 

He was roured from it by George, the groom, 
who came up and touched his hat, implying that 
ne Wibab, ponsessed Mil a th 

bat er to send the pony- 
carriage instead of my own cart!” he asked 
discontentedly, as he took his place in the more 
effeminate vehicle, and gathered up the reins, 

" Please, sir, it was my lady that eent the 
brougham for you, as she thought yon would be 
cold fn the dog-cart. The pony-trap was for the 
young lady,” aud George squeezed himself Into 
the smal! seat bebind. 

**Ah!” murmured Harold to himself, as he 
drove through the dusky lanes, ‘I ought to 
have remem that governesses are never 
allowed to be chilly, Poor child! I should like 
to help her if I could ; but, hang it all, it I epeak 
bey lgtig = times in the day all the woman- 
kind fn the 
that I am In love with her. I must be absurdly 
careful; and then she will think I'm. a brute. 
Hermit goes better in harness that I thought,” 
this to the groom... ~ 

A conversation ensued about that unfailing 


place, 
= . group of people round a small table with 

o legs. 

The firelight played on thé Counteas’s Honiton 
lace cap and soft fair hatr ; on the Sdvres china 
teacup she held In her hand ; = ley Clemen- 
tine’s sharp profile, as she bent f , with the 
silver tongs between her slender fingers, offering 
an extra lump of sugar to a man with a dark, 
resolute face, who was sitting on such an ex- 
tremely low chair that he seemed to be loungiong 
on the tiger-skin mat at her feet. 

Ths scens became iniprinted as a lopg-remem- 
bered pleture on Ruby’s brain. 

“ Mother, here is Miss St, Helfers;” as the 
rich, full voice broke across the ellence three 
heads looked round in surprise, 

With a great rustling of silks and laces the 
Countess rose slowly from her seat. Clementina 
frowned and whispered somethiog in her mother’s 
ear, 28 she advanced with a courteous smile, 

“IT am very happy to make Mies St. Heliers’ 
acquaintance,” she sald, graciously, as she shook 
hands ; '* but why did you bring her here? The 
children are anxiously expecting her In the 


“room, 
"She will have enough of them by-and-by: 


will be up in arms, and swear | in 





Clem, you are not half as fat as you were in the 
kissed his sleter. “How do, 


At the name of Marston, Ruby rafeed her 
head, like a poor little stag at bay. Conscious 
of the presence of an enemy, she gathered 4) 
her forces together by a supreme effort, and 
determiced that he should not find out any sign 
of weakness, returned Lady Clementina’s coii 
greeting with a dignity equal to her own, ani 

hen turned, as if anxious to leave the room, 

Captain was not a man to be Ignored. 

After one s look of inquiry at the pale 
proud face, which he had seen so often before 
under far different circumstances, he stepped 
quickly in front of her, with outetrstched hand, 
“ We are old friends, Miss St. Heliers.” 

“T believe we have met ” she sald, wiih 
a chilling bow, intended to keep him at a dis 
tance both then and for ever afterwards. 

Marston bit his lip with an angry frown. 

Harold Jerningham glanced from one to the 
other with some curiosity, whilst Ruby, looking 
appeallogly at Lady Chester, asked if she migh: 
be allowed to go to her room. 

* Certainly ; I will take you to the schoolroom 
myself, No doubt you are tired and cold, and 
& Warm cup of tea will be very acceptable. Cle 
méutina, you are forgetting Harold ; I dare say 
the poor boy is dying of thirst.” 

“That Iam,” he said, looking dows at the 
teacup which his sister was hastily filling for him, 
as Lady Chester, followed by Ruby, left the 

" T suppose this sort of china Is too gooi 
for a governess.” 

* How absurd you are, Harold,” she exclalaecd, 
pettishly, ‘Of colfrse sho will have tea with 
the children. Why on earth did you bring her 


“ T found ne on the door-mat re unclaimed 
luggage, so I naturally Up, meta- 
phorically, and yeosn, 2h to my mother for 
identification. So you her before, Marston {” 

** Yes, slightly. news In town 1” 

"Only that Boltby has bolted, They ssy it 
runs In the name,” 

© You doh’t.mean it!” with an expression of 
dismay. ‘And what becomes of Mrs, B.?” 

“She receives various forms of consolation 
from her friends, One sent her a pug-dog, 
another & tea-pob of some hideous china, sup- 


te be a gem. 

* Poor thing, I think I will call and take hers 
box of chocolate.” 

“A capital substitute for a. husband!” 
laughed Ciementina, as she threw herself down 
in a chair, and took up some kovivting. 

‘Anyone coming to. dinner?” {inquired 
Harold, as he leant against the exquleitely csrved 
mantelpiece, 

“Yes ; jast the kind +o ae like beet 

country squires, icted to port sad 
Kare gy that qlact, well-fed,. ill-dreszed 
wives, with no ideas above the peccadilloes oi 
their lady’e-maids, or the flirtations of the village 
school-mistress. Ugh!” 

* A lively look-out for us, Marston!” 

“Oh, I'm all right. I trust your sister will 
have compassion upon me,” 

game smiled, “ And as for you, you cas 
watch over your protégé.” 

**T don’t know who she is ”—very shortly. 

“I thought you seemed inclined to make 
yourself Miss Sb, Heliers’s champion,” 

“By no means, The next time I find an: 
thing on the door-mat I shall leave {% there, 
even if {t’s your best diamiond necklace, (om* 
along, Marston, and have a smoke,” 


CHAPTER I, 

CHesteR CHASE was a masalve, grey-stov® 
building, with cones, Sere towers, and 
battlemented terraces w had 
siderably from the cannon of the Ironsides, when 
pe em et aby cy peel ve 
his almost fnvincible legions, expected 
surrender to the terror of his name, The Roys! 
standard was still floating from its topmost 
turret, when Prince Rupert, with his gallant 
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troopers, dashed into the midst of the ene 
camp, and the war-cry, " For God 
King!” resounded far and wide above 

of the wounded and the clashing of 


lay 

simple evenfog dress, 
the drawing-room in 
wish “for a ttle music.” 

She had been much pleased 
pupils, the fair-haired little Lady Marian 
gipsy-eyed Lady Beatrice; and the remem’ 
of their pretty, playful ways brought « smile to 
her sweet Hips as she took a last look at her own 


Passionate waves of harmony were waking up 
the drowsy dowagers when the gentlemen came 


‘tuto the room. — 

Harold J after one look at Ruby's 
back hair, threw down on a sofs by the 
alde of Mra. Upton, the rector’s wife; whilst 
“Captain Marston, who had taken up his position 
on the stronghold of the after-dinner English- 
man—the hearth-rag—seelng that Lady Clemen- 
tina was engrossed in an animated discussion 
about the last fashion in tea gowns, quietly made 


beautifully you ay 
‘a genuine 


| Dives and Lazarus—a gulf such as the world 


side, when fn a clear, rich soprano 
, “Je ne veux pas d’autre chose,” 

"If you would sing those words to me,” he 
Seales oh in her ear, “ I know I should wish for 
no’ else.” 


“Not even for Violet?” she asked, scornfully. 
As the song ended, her hands sank down In her 


lap. 

“ Not even for her, Why should I? You are 
exactly like her in face, and I always said you bad 
the best temper. Will you meet me in the 
orchard-house to-morrow morning at twelve 
o'clock # * 

* Voluntarily, I shall never meet you again,” 
and she rose from her seat. 

‘€ You shall tell me where Violet is, or I will 
find her in spite of you.” 

* Do, if you can,” with s contemptuous shrug 
of her graceful shoulders, although her heart 
seemed to grow cold within her breast. 

. Ruby, if you defy me you will live to regret 


“Then I shall have to live till I grow 
childish.” 

“T shall do my best tofind her. But if I fail 
you wee fo though Vi , 


which were lying on a table to 
tation, “don’t I suffer enough 


t 
He looked«at her with sudden, pasafonate ad- 
miration in his eyes. “ Yes, bub not through 


“Tt is so brave to hit » woman when she fs 
down,” her lip curling in utter scorn. 

“The world would call it by another name.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“That, ‘ Mignon,’ bas not such depth of feeling 
In its music as the song you sang just now,” he 
replied, coolly turning the conversation, as he saw 
Lady Ciementina coming towards him. 

In another minute he was bending over her, 
with lover-like solicitude, at the piano, whilst 
Harold Jerningham took his place by Ruby's 
side, 

"You must be pleased to find an old friend 
among such a nes of strangers?” 

"Is , I am not, You forget,” with a 
pent A amile, ‘‘that between me and my old 

there fs as great a gulf fixed as between 


will never care to bridge.” 
**Then some of us will have to swim.” 
“No, few Would care to try.” 
in yon hak Stent be guaiacs ty poms 
p is go y pounds, 
shillings, and pence?” 
“TI know that the world fn general conaiders 
poverty the one unpardonable sin.” 
it, cae 94 of hn world in sor gel he 
" , * but I can answer for myself 
and all the fellows I like best.” 
“You are laughing at me; for you must 
know that this Is my first experience of the world 
oR my own account,” 
_ "Phis?” elevating his eyebrows, *‘ why, Pad- 
dington Station would be a better Illustration of 
it. At least there everyone was not cut of the 


same pattern. 
"No, if they bad been I should not have re- 
tection,” 


quired . 

“ And I shonld have had to travel by myself, 
Miss St. Heliers,” towering hie voice, and bending 
forward, “ would you object to telling me if you 
were ever intimate with Marston?” 

“Yea,” after a pause, “he was once engaged 
to my sister,” see 90 


you Lady Chester would excuse 
me? My head is aching frightfully,” 
“Why did you not say so before? You must 
imagine us to be worse than the Egyptian task- 


“T would nob say it now if 1 could help. it, 
Oh, Mr, Jerningham, do you think there {s any 
truth In presentiments ?” as she raised her eyes 


an inch long, whilst she wae waiting for an 
answer. 

“Why! Are you suffering from one to- 
night ?” he said, at last, “Ah! Mr. Upton,” a: 
the rector sauntered up to the table by which 
they were standing, ‘‘we want your authority 
upon a very serious subject. Miss St, Hellers 
wishes to know if there is any truth in pre- 
sentiments?” 

The old gentleman bowed courteously, 

“Tf the young lady will sit down, and allow 
me to do the same, we will discugs the subject at 
our ease,” 

Ruby subsided on to an ottoman, the rector 
placed himself beeide her, with one arm leaning 
on the back, and Harold tock a chair. 

“By presentiment I presume you mean & 
feeling of depression presently to be followed by 
the shock of some misfortune. As the mercury 
sinks lower and lower in a weather-glass to give 
notice of a coming storm, I believe that Heaven 
graciously permits us to feel this prevision of svil, 
in order that we may be better prepared to meet 
it when ib comes. But there, 1 see my wife is 
moving, so poor Peter will not be left any longer 
to shiver in the cold,” He rose, and held out his 
hand. “Iam very glad to have meb you,” with 
a cordial smile ; “and I hope before long, {f you 
are not afraid of being bored by a tiresome old 
couple, you will find your way down to the 
Rectory. Good evening.” 

Ruby gratefully assented, and when she went 
to ked that night she felt that ff trouble came 
she had secured one friend at least to stand by 
her side in “that nest of strangers,” and the 
thought brought some comfort to her desolate 


Harold Jerningham, although she knew by one 
glance at bis face that he was honest, and kind, 
and true, she felt she must never appeal to. 
There was such pleasure In the thought of his 
chivalric friendship that she feared to taste it, 
instinct telling her that cn this earth of ours the 
darkest depths are those which are crowned with 
the sweetest flowers. 


ee 


CHAPTER IIL 


* Now, May, you positively must not run any 
more, or you will make yourself ill,” and trying 
to look very determined, Ruby caught hold of 
her refractory pupil, whose cheeks were glowing 
like a rose, and held her faet, 

* But please, Miss Selliers,” for her young lips 
could not manage the rather peculiar name, 
“VY ran very slowly next time if Bee will 
promise not to catch me.” 

“Just you run, and see if I don’t come after 
you,” and Lady Beatrice, her bright eyes twink- 
ling, stretched out one of her sturdy little legs 
ae far as she could reach, in order to intimate 
that she was ready to start. 

Raby pulled out her watch, and exclaimed {fn 


msy,-— 

** Half-paab twelve already, we shall never be 
at home in time for luncheon |” 

“Dinner ab one, we are late; what fan!” 
cried May in « fit of poetic inspiration, “ and 
instead of me nob running any more,” she 
added in glee, “ we must all take bands, and race 
home as fast as we can pel,” 

"You must not say pelt; and it is ‘my’ nob 
running, and nob ‘me,’” corrected Ruby, con- 
scientiously. 

**] thought there was no time to think about 
grammar, or of course I know it very well ; but 
now let us have @ grand race, right up to the 
house, One—two—three!"’ 

“Stop!” said Bee, authoritatively. “ Miss 
Selliers doesn’ want to run—grown-up people 
never do, If we go home by the wood, we shall 
get there In lots of time, Now don’) make a 
fuss, Mies Fidget” —to her amall sister—" or I 
ehall. tell everybody that you are afraid of 
rabbits |” 

Having silenced her objections by this awful 
threat, and telling Ruby that she knew the way 
as well ae the first half of her catechism, Bee 





to his in anxious inquiry, 
He was thinkiog how beautiful they were—an 





exquisite tawny brown, with darker lashes, nearly 


clambered over a gate, and waited for the others 
to follow. Ruby was dreadfully afraid of stick- 
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ing at the top, but after a resolute climb on the 
one side, and an irresolute slip on the other, she 
found herself so far safe that she was standing 
on terra firma in the midst of a bramble bush. 

‘Look out for the pricks,” cried May, con- 
siderately, and ran after her sister at the top of 
her speed, 

rp ag of “ the pricks” as soon as she 
could, with a torn skirt, and a thorn in her 
finger, and hurried after her little charges, whose 
voices she could hear at s little distance. 

Ip was a fine morning, and everything was 
glisteuing with drops of dew, but she had no 
time to notice the beauties of the wood, the 
varied forms of the trees, the red berries glisten- 
ing here and there fp a stray sunbeam, the birds 


fluttering from spray to waa rg cheer- 


fully in the gladness of heart that knows no ain. 
Every now and then she nearly tumbled on her 
nose, or caught her dress on a briar, and the 
children received her witha shout of laughter 
when she stopped short on the bank of a small 
stream, with an expression of comic perplexity 
op her pretty face. 

“What shall we do?” she exclaimed in real 
distress, for the countess was extremely par- 
—_ about punctuality, and time was running 
short, 

“ Let us pull off our shoes and stockings and 
pretend we are wrecked on s desert island, then 
we shall get to the other side, and feel so glad 
we are safe,” suggested Beatrice, sitting down 
on avery damp fern, In order to begin opera- 
tions at once, 

* Get up directly, or you will catch your death 
of cold.” 

“But what are we to do? Mamma will be 
very angry if we are late,” 

* We must go round by the road.” 

May clapped her hands. 

“T like the road ever so much the best.” 

*'*Oos you are so afraid of rabbits.” 

“Tm nob, but you are afraid of cows.” 

**T don’t like their horns, but that’s dif- 
ferent.” 

“ Can't I be of any service to you?” 

A sudden rush of colour came into Ruaby’s 
face as she iooked up to see the only man whom 
she feared in the world advancing towards her 
over the clumps of withered ferns. 

“Tf you can make the brook wider, not with- 
out,” she answered, coldly. 

"At least I can make it possible to cross it, 
oom which of you little ones shall I carry over 

ab ” 

“Me,” and both of them sprang into his arms, 
thinking it the greatest joke possible, 

“Get upon my back then, one of you, at once. 
Pat your arms round my neck, There, that’s it. 
Steady, and over we go.” 

Beatrice screamed with delight as he waded 
quickly across the stréam, the water not coming 
aon the tops of his high shooting-boots: 

was quite ready to follow her example, 


and when she was placed in safety on the other 
bank he came back to the place where Ruby 


was standing, his dark face flashed and eager. 
* Now,” he said, opening his arms, 
* Never!” she replied, drawing back. 
“ Nonsenee ! 
side 1” 
“T suppose I can manage it as you did,” 


** You will spoil your clothes all for the sake 


of an absurd prejudice.” 
“ My prejudice is nothing to you.” 


* Perhaps not, but you can’t make a bridge 


out of it,” 


“Come along, Mies Selliers, you needn't be 


afraid,” cried the impatient Beatrice. 


“It's quite safe,” put In Marian, “if you 


hold on tight by his neck.” 


Marston laughed: “There, you see, I have 


got my certificate.” 


R iby looked down fn sore perplexity at her 
It was nearly new, and to spoil it was 
really a pity, but rather than be carried by 
Captain Marston she would. have crawled 


dress. 


across on her hands and knees in her bes 
black cashmere if she 


How can you get to the other 


had not had avother 
garment to put on when she reached home, 
If she could only -get rid of the obnoxious 


creature, ehe would pick up her petticoats, and 
scramble across without much damage. 

The children, tired of waiting, ran cff. The 
stable-clock, which could be heard at some dis- 
tance, chimed the quarter to one, Captain 
Marston looked at her troubled face with a smile 
of triumph, 

**Why make such a fuss about it, when the 
whole thing will be over in halfa minute?” 
‘Tam not making a fuse. Only if you would 
kindly leave me I should be very much obliged,” 
she replied, with great dignity. 

“Leave you’ in such a predicament ? I really 


**Then it is useless to wait,” and with the 
determined air of a Roman matron she stretched 
out a small foot, in its neatly-fitting boot; bub 
jast as it was about to touch the water he called 
out to her not to be in such a hurry. 
“If you are so very obstinate as to decline my 
help, and if you are accustomed to practise on 
the tight-rope, I think I see another way to get 
you across dry-shod. Don’t look at me so sus- 
piciously,” he added, with a laugh, as he walked 
towards a small trunk which was lying on some 
broken ferns at a little distance. With some 
difficulty he it to the stream, raised it 
to an upright position, let it go, and found to 
his satisfaction that the other end reached to the 
farther bank, 
“ There,” he said, cheerfully ; ‘‘ with my hand 
yd you, do you thick you cae get over on 
+ ’ 

** Oh, yes ; I am eure I can,” and she began to 
try without loss of time. 
* You are always sure of yourself.” 
* That is a comfort,” 
“ Why are you never so sure of me?” 
" Ask yourself.” 
“TI oever get an anewer. Keep steady, and 
don’t be in a hurry.” 
Her feet slipped, the tree shook, but, breath- 
less and thankful, she got to the other side. 
“Thanks for your help,” she sald, with real 
gratitude, as she tried to draw her hand from 
his. “ Now I must ran.” 
"One moment;” he bent towards her, his 
flashing eyes fixed on her glowing cheeke. ‘‘ Tell 
me where Violet is, and, on my word of honour, I 
won't plague you any more.” 

She raised her eyebrows with an air of imper- 
tinent ing 


uiry. 
“Your honour? Captain Marston, where Is 
ib?” 
He dropped her hand with a curse, and she 
fled with the speed of a lapwing, whilst he looked 
after her with an angry scowl. 
" Halloo, Marston, what are you doing here!” 
He started violently as Harold Jerningham, 
who had come, gun in hand, from under the 
trees, slapped him on the back. 
“No use attempting to shoot ; my eye was all 
wrong ; su am billous. A pity you did 
not come a little sooner to carry Miss St. Heliers 
over the brook. It was a capital joke to see her 
trembling on the bank.” 
** You didn’t do it?” with a quick glance into 
his face. 
© You had better ask her, Have a weed?” 
‘* Thanks, I have smoked enough already. Let 
us go home to luncheon.” 
Side by side the two friends walked through 
the wood and over a wide stretch of grass, till 
they reached the gate leading into the private 
shrubberies. Each was occupied with his own 
thoughts. Jerningham had’ caught sight of 
Ruby hurrying away, as It seemed, from a téte-2- 
téte with Marston, and the fear lest she was more 
intimate with him than had chosen to con- 
fess, disturbed his mind gréatly, g 
He would not have expected her to let any 
man carry her across a stream, when the road was 
only half a mile off; but women were the 
most disappointing creatures upon earth, and [t 
was useless to imagine that there were any ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. 
Marston, meanwhile, was racking his fertile 
brains for the unworthy purpose of getting a 
t | hold over Raby, and constraining her to do 
he wished. Violet he must find, by hook or by 
crook,. His whole heart wa: seb on her now, 





couldn't,” 


women 
self into the belief that her twin-alster would do Pay 
as well. She had Violet's face, ib is true, but plece 
even in the old days she had never been loviog and softly 
tender to him as his own promised. bride ; and broad 
now, if it was not all a pretence, she G° 80 
far in her absurd prejudice as to hate the very exact 
ground on which he trod. terra 

He must master her, he vowed to himself with nicat 
an oath, as he threw his hat down on the hal} cane, 
table. If he rufmed her life in the effort, Th 

should stop him ; but his touch ld came 
be soft as velvet when he meant to strike the whic 
hardest. Lord 

The clouds were gathering fast over Raby St, at 
Heller’s future, but she went on her way with free! 
quiet patience, trying humbly and cheerfully to she c 
do her duty on that difficult path which Heaver Fren 
had laid before her. ‘ For Violet's sake,” sure!y plish 
amc thought must lend sweetness to the hardest ns 
tas! 

The next day, to Raby’s great relief, Captain siete 
Marston went away, promising to return before igs 
Christmas. wha 

For a long time she was left with the children as al 
in the big, lonely house, with no one to talk to for } 
but Marian and Beatrice, or Mrs. Nicholson, the “s 

sekeeper, who sometimes. looked in for 9 chat longi 

during the long winter evenings. : he 

Hi gone to work at the Treasu:y, proa 

The 1 and © with . their eldest “4 
daughter, after prying a of visits In diffe like 
rent counties, settled down for the t wit 
in their London house, so the reception-room> mig 
were shut up, and the long seemed - 
longer than ever, and still more ghonily But 

Weeks away, and towards middle othe 
of December Lord Alverley, the eldest son, came and 
dowa with a party of sportsmen, who made a cove 
great deal of noise when they left the smoking s 
room at night for their bedrooms in the bachelors got 

Raby never saw them, for during the absence it b 
of the mistress of the house she ate, » and can 
taught fn the schodlroom, rarely leaving ft for nob 
a Bhe heard their popping in di I : 

guns every dire m 
tion, but she, was careful to avoid the home Lad 
covers when she took the children out for o ing 
walk. . . 

She was sl alone as usual, with her toes “ 
on the fender, and a book on her, lap, when the 1 
stable clock | half-past ten, by 

** Nearly time to go to bed,” she thought, re wor 
gretfully, as her eye fell on a bottle on the poc 
mantelpiece ; ‘and I saa ey send Mrs. ' 
Watson the medicine I pro’ her for her boy ‘ 
She will be up all night with I dare say, end Bay 
it will be fault, l’m sorry. If gat 

this were my home I should nothing she 

running across the park ; but here, I suppose, It 
th think me mad if gawme, What net 
was that?” so violently that her book - 
fell down upon the R 

So pw hich eoundsd like a stone hit the 

d once t Who was bel 
there in the whole wide w who could wan cot 
an interview with her at that time of night? yo 

Her heart beat a6 loud that she could scarcely thi 
hear if the signal were repeated, as she went to do 
the window and looked out. At first she could sce shi 
nothing, bat as her eyes became more accustomed wo 
to the darkness she made out some dark object bail 
on the terrace below. Was {t man or woman} me 
She could not tell, She ber forehead to thr 
the cold glass in a sudden access of fear. Was it | 
fancy, or did a voice really cry, “ Raby, Raby, Re 
come to me!” No; it was no delusion—‘t no 
spoke sean, and this time the window was flung yo 
up tn all -haste, and two arms were stretched ou‘ ho 
in eager response, "My darling, what brought on 
you here?” ; we 

—— th 
th 
CHAPTER IV, 

“ Come down, and speak to me as quickly a th 
you can,” were the words that came threugh the th 
darkness, m 

“Pm coming dearest,” and Ruby darted into th 
her bedroom, caught up her fur- and fore ah 
some inexplicable reason, whieh pu hereelf, pon 





although last night he had almost worked him- 


slipped the bottle of medicine on the mantel- 
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her pocket, and opening her door 
eed wvifily and stealthily down the 
stairs across the vast hall, slong a short 
2 into the breakfaat-room. This room was 
exactly under her own, and not being on the 
terrace, like most of the sitting-rooms, commu- 
nicated with the garden by a small iron stair- 
case, 

The house was as ellent as death ; not a sound 
came from either smok or billiard-room, 
which surprised her mu Concluding that 
Lord Alverley had taken the whole party to dine 
at and Squire’s, she more 
freely, bh her fingers were trembling so that 
she could ecarcely unbar the shutter, or open the 
French window. But when this was accom- 
plished she flew down the staircase, with arms 
already held out in eager affection. 

Violet St. Hellers threw herself upon her 
sieter’s neck, and sobbed, 

*' Something terrible musb havé ha 
what is it?” aeked Ruby, im the greatest anxiety. 
as she kept her close against her heart. “Tell me, 
for Heaven's sake.” 

‘Nothing; only I- could not bear ft any 
longer. It was so miserable without you.” 

‘Bat at this time of night!” in tender re- 


“Yes, [know ; but I thought you would nod 
like me to come S Te on al 
with a small smile on quivering lipe— 
might be a case of ‘ no followers allowed,’” 

“As if they would keep my sister from me! 
Bud bow did you know my window from the 
others? Only think if you made a mistake, 
and one of Alverley’s friends had dis- 
covered you?” 

“There was no chance of that. Have you for- 
gotten the drawing you sent me? There was a 
little staircase just under your room, and I knew 
it by that, I walked all round the place till I 
came to it, feeling like a burglar, but there was 

body about,” 


“Poor child, what a mad idea! Come tn, 
I must speak to Mrs. Nicholson. I don’t suppose 
Lady Chester could possibly object to your sleep- 
ing with me.” 

“T’'m not coming in.” * 

Bat you must, 

Violet shook her head resolutely. “I swore 
by everything that was most binding that I 
would come home by the 1115 train, and the 
poor old thing would never trust me again.” 

‘* How could she let you come ?” 

“T did not ask her,” with a soft langh. "She 
saw that nothing would keep me away, so wisely 
gave in. But don’t worry yourself about me, for 
she Is actually coming to the station to meet me. 
I travelled thied-class, because’ my money was 
nearly at an end, and a cb Davvy offered 
Ie au orange out of his grimy si 

Raby shivered, 

Violet patted her cheek affectionately. “I 
believe you think I am fit to be ap in 
cotton-wool, and placed fm a band-box, whilst 
you are knoe ee the world without « 
thought or care yourself. Ob, Raby,” and 
down went the soft cheek upon her sister's 
shoulder, ‘'I feel such a brute for letting you 
work for us but I couldn’t do it, you 
—no one me. I never could re- 


geography I some- 
think I never could have learné ft,” 
“ Now, Violet, haven’t I told ” and 


Ruby’s sweet voice was very grave, thet Teould 
not get on atell if It weren’t for the thought that 
sod peu erg! for wap oct no matter 
sm \) 
one little epob rs your homet™ tthe hen 
were rolling down her cheeks, but she brushed 
them hastily away, “If you really must go by 
that horrid train suppose we ought to be off.” 
\, Are you coming with me!” in great delight, 


softly, 
broad 


then the station is only 


& little way off down 
but I 


such 
must 


Of couree I am—at least across the park, and: 


_ “Ob, Raby, I have such ao heap to ask you,” 
sighed Violet, ‘and the time is so short.” 

“ Ask away,” eald Ruby, trying to be gay. 
‘6 And it will be my turn next, This way through 
the garden is the shortest ; butas old Nursie used 
to say we must put our best foot foremost.” 

**T haven’t a beat foot ; both areso tired.” 

" Poor child, lean on me.” 

“ Raby,” in a shy whisper, “ you haven’t heard 
anything of him ¢” 

““N@t for a long while. How could Ii For 
six weeks I bave been all alone in the house with 
the children.” 

A heavy sigh was the only answer. 

** You must not think of him, Violet ; I thought 
what deer papa told you was suflicient to cure 
you. You must be mad.” 

“ I know {t ; but,’ drooping her head sadly, “I 
like to be mad sometimes, If {t were not for the 
hope of seelug him again, I should die. Only 
think, Ruby, what it is to go on day after day, 
as I do, in a miserable lodging. I must look 
forward to something or Py 

**] know, dear,” anda look of pain came across 
her face. ‘‘ Bear it if youcah with patience, and 
then when Aunt Augusta comes back from India, 


| perhaps she will ask you to live with her.” 


** And do you think I am such a wretch that I 
could be content, whilst you were slaving here {” 

‘*If you thought it made me happy to know 
that had e proper roof over your head. 

** Oh, I assure you in Chatterton-sireet we are 
as proper as possible; nob a man comes to the 
house unless he has a tratesman’s basket on biz 
arm. I would have fallen fll on purpose to send 
for the doctor, only I was frightened by the 

ht of his bil).” 

IT am glad you were. Doctors may be as 
dan as anyone else. Now you must climb 
over this railing, take care of thad stone, and here 
we are at the stile,” 

"You will come back to meat Christmas?” 
and Violet clang to her sister’s neck, aa if she 
could not make up her mind to part from her. 

‘LT hopeso, Take careof yourself, my darlivg, 
and never do thie again, I think I bad better 
come with you to the station.” 

‘§ No, you might getintotrouble. Good-bye!” 
A long clinging kiss, a broken “ Heaven be with 


flying down the high-road as fast as her legs could 

her, and the sister, whose mission Ib seemed 
to. be to watch over her like a mother, standing 
still to look after her. A wave of the hand, as 
the slight figure which so exactly resemble? her 
own, the corner, and Kuby turned away 
with a fall heart, 

The park looked doubly dark and gloomy as 
she turned her face homewards. Drawing the 
hood of her cloak further over her head, she went 
on bravely, There was a chink of light behind 
Watson's, the gamekeeper shutter, so she went 
a few yards out of her way to leave the bottle of 
medicine. for his boy. She was glad to do this 
for her own sake, as if anyone chanced to meet 
her on her return, it would give a reasonable pre- 
pry her appearance in the park at that time 

t, 
‘atson answered her tap at once, but 


r VOGELER’S CURES 


EN 


EVERYTHING ELSE FAILS. 


THERE is one true specific for all diseares aris- 
fog from a debilitated nervous system, and that 
Is Vogeler’s Curative Compound, made from the 
formula of a great living London physician, and 
so generally preecribed by his brother physicians, 
Ib is the most remarkable and valuable remedy 
that ag Begone oo greg oly the nineteenth 
century a ‘or the cure of dyspepsia, 
bilfousness, liver complaint, kidney difficulties, 
skin diseases, neuralgia, and all diseases arising 
from impure blood and stomach disorders Sold 
in ls. 1$d. and 24, 64. efzes throughout the 
world, 

Vogeler’s Curative Compound has succeeded 
again and sgain in eff-cting cures of these 
diseases where éverything else has failed. It 











requires only a trial to convince anyone of this, 








you, dear,” from Ruby, and they parted; Violet | 





was extromely surprized at the sight of her viritor, 
“The boy, thank you, Miss, is that bad that J am 
well-nigh distracted ; but Jawk-a-mercy, to think 
of you a bringing of ip on w night like this!” jai 

"J forgot it before, and itdcesn’train. I can’t 

stop now, thank you; good-night. 1 shall come 
and ask after him to-morrow,” and Raby hurried 
away. 
Mra, Watson shu’ the door behind her, ond 
followed her down the path. ‘‘ You see,” she 
said, in a mysterious whisper, “'T can’t keep the 
door open for a minute, lest them that shouldn't 
might see the light, and I haven’? a men or boy 
about the place to send home with you, Mise ; for 
they are all out with the gentlemen from the 
house, a watching for the poachers.” 

“Do you mean to ray they are in the park?” 
and the poor girl's heart went down {nto her 
boots, 

“Somewhere there about, I don’t know pre- 
cleely, but I haven’t heard a shot all the evening 
through ; so I doubt if somebody hasn’) given 
them a warning. Good-night, aud thank you 
kindly, Miss ; if it weren’t for my boy, I would 
come with you myself.” 

Poor Ruby felt ionely, indeod, when the cottage 
door shut, aud she was left outside in the daik- 
ness ; but scolding herself for her cowardice she 
hastened into the shadow of the wood, fearing lest 
someone might catch sight of her figure if ashe 
ventured acrose the open. 

It was an uppleaeant thought that watchful 
eyes were all round ber, although thelr owners 
were unseen, every tree might hide a poacher ; 
or, worse still, one of the gentlemen who had 
come out for the purpose of catching him. 

Frightened by s sound behind her, which wae 
probably a rabbit scudding through the bracken, 
disturbed from his sleep, she began to run, and 
when she had once begun, she lacked the nerve 
to stop. 

The way was difficult enough to see ab any pace ; 
but runping so fast she soon lost the path, and 
went stumbling on through briars and ferns, her 
heart beating loudiy at every twig that caught 
her dress fn her wild career. 

There was no moon, and the sky was so cloudy 
that the stare gave little light. The grey stem 
of a ailver birch looked like a ghost standing 
menacingly before her. With a deep-drawn 
b'eath she bounded to one side, and was caught 
panting and breathless In a psir of strong arms! 


To be continued. ) 








FROU-FROU. 
—101— 


Waren Robert Moore walked into the drawlog- 
room of Mr, Dancan’s house a pretty petite 
figure, clad fn blue velvet, emerged from one 
corner of the sofa, Simultaneously a dumpy 
bundle of long curly white hafr, the pet poodie 
of pretty Beatrix Aldrich, and our hero’s parti- 
cular aversion, flew at him with a salute of short, 
snapping barks. 

** Frou-Frou!” erfed Miss Trix, reproachfuliy. 
Come here, you naughty doggy! Don’t mind 
her, Robert. She won’t bite.” 

Nevertheless, Frou-Frou had caught hold of 
the leg.of Robert’s trousers, and wes worrying 
her sharp little teeth through the cloth. Robert 
shook her off with a smothered exclamation of 
diegast. He hated poodles, and this one in 
particular. 

Frou-Frou, being flang off with considerable 
force, iell against the piano-leg, and forthwith 
seb up a howl. 

**T wish you wouldn’t be so rough with her, 
Robert,” salad Trix, gathering up her pet and 
cuddling it fondly. ‘' Poor little Frou-Frou! It 
was an abused doggy, so it was, and Trix won’t 
let them knock it about so,” 

“T don’t see why you always keep that little 
beast about you, Trix,” said 1 sbert, savagely. 

“T keep ip because I want to,” 

“If it were only good for something besides 
snapping at one’s heels I wouldn’t mind. But it 
is such a stupid, ugly little brute!” 
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“Ugly t” echoed Trix, i tly. ‘I don’t 
‘cou-Frou is e very 


eee that ! 
ti . Every siys so, , But never 
aid. Uke i Roberte. I suppose ib fe nab. be 


doctor,” repeated the "Te may pull 
expected. that you would, when Capiain Ellis | tlon— ‘4 
gave her to me, : . ** Tt looks to me,” answered Robert, “as if { 
This last was sald witha vindictive Httle fling,} ‘Ms. Rosgat Moons, were hur? internally—and fatally.” 
— rap ag the colour flanilyg into Robert| “Iam saticfied that we have made mistake,| Before the could reply, 6 sudden 
re’s 


“You know what I think about your accepting 
presents from gentlemen, Beatrix,” he said, 
OO ae never since we have been en- 
gaged,” with an angry emphasis, have you 
shown the slightest regard for what I think or 
say in such mattera,” 

‘* Well,” sald Trix, with a rebellious pont, 
“ you are always asking such absurd things. You 
know I wouldn't give up Frou-Frou for anyone 
nob for anybody in the world !” 

“Did Lever ask you to give up Frou-Frou }” 

"Well, you’ve been awfully disagreeable about 
the poor, dear darling,” 

very careful what I say hereafter.” 

The tone in which he spoke Miss Trix 
look up quickly, and her sunny blue eyes 
clouded, 

‘Don’t look ab mein that way, Robert,” she 
— "You know I don’t like you to look like 

6”? 

**Do you think you really know what you do 
want, Beatrix?” he eaid, impatiently, as he 

up and down the room. 

“Don’t call me Beatrix!” she exclaimed, 
bursting into tears, “I hate to be called 
Beatrix, and you—you've called me that tw— 
twice,” 

Robert looked out of the window, then at the 
little sobbing figure on the sofa. She was hardiy 
more than a child, and never, he sometimes 
thought, would be anything else; yet how this 
great, strong man did love her! He could not 
bear to see her cry. 15 was folly to quarrel with 
her, anyhow. A wave of tenderness swept over 
Robert’s heart, and, obeying {te warm impulse, 
ehe took Misa Trixy in his arms, 

“Don’t cry, darling!” he sald, brushing the 
golden curla away from the flushed, tear-wet 
face. “Dry your eyes. There! you're making 
them all red, and I have come to taks you down 
to the flower-show, Ran along and get your 
hat on.” 

It took about fifteen minutes of alternate 
kissing, petting, and cajolery to drive away the 
clouds from Trix’s face. But she tripped away 
smiling at last, with Frou-Frou following her. 
At the end of ten minutes more, she came back 
in her jacket and hat, carrying a pretty sunshade 
and Miss Frou-Frou. 

Robert's face clouded instantly. 

** Trix,” he said, “you are not golng to take 
that—that dog with you?” 

“Why, of course! I[ always take Frou-Frou.” 

* Not when I am with you!” 

Why, Robert!” she exclaimed in a grieved 
tone. “I thought you said you were going to be 
good tome?” - 

"Tam, if you will lepb me. But I object most 
distinctly to that poodie, iam not golng alon 
the street with you, {f you carry Frou-Frou. 1! 

there is anything I detest, it Is to see a woman 
going along with a dog under her arm.” 

“Very well,” said Trix, sitting down, with a 
stubborn look on her baby face. “ You can go 

alone, then. Frou-Frou and I must go together, 
if we go at all—mustn’t we, Frou-Frou }” 

“Am I to understand, then,” sald Robert, 
“ that you refuse to leave the dog behind |” 

** Yes." 

‘' Then I muet bid you good-morning,” he said, 
curtly ; and, before Trix was aware of it, he had 
stalked out of the room, banged the front-door, 
and was gone, 

Trix sat etill for a moment or two, achually 
dumbfounded ; then she broke out into a savage 
adliloquy : 

“The idea! I suppose he thinks I am going to 
give way to him in everything. If I began that 
way J couldn't call my soul my own when we 
were married, Catch me letting any man doml- 
neer over me 80! No, Mr, Robert! you can’t 
do that. I have as such right to my way as you 


waitnleh seat tocle WF Sar thinge. 
& Messenger was 
Robert Moore, with the following communica- 


We could never be 
better for us to separate than to risk a life of 
infelicity. (‘Trix thought this sounded very well.) 


With this rebellious 
despatched to the office of Mr. 


together, and it is 


I return to you your ring, begging you will con- 
sider our engagement at an end. When you 
receive this 1 shall have left Mr. Duncan's. I 
am going to travel, so that we may perhaps never 
meet again, Good-bye. I shall never marry; 
but I wish you much E88, 


“ Bearnrx Brancne Atonice.” 


When Robert got this note, he sprang into a 
cab and dashed off to Mr. Dancan’s. Miss Dolly 
haughtfily. She was 
and sided with 


Aldiich “has gone to London,” she 
+ “I cannot you her address.” 
was in earnest, then } 


: 
é 
j 
I 
E 


ty 
should he care, if Trixy Aldrich had thrown him 
over for a woolly white poodle! What a fool he 
had been to give her the chance! And yet there 
was comething about her, childish as she often 
seemed, that had, for him, an inexpressible 
charm. 
After all, she was for him the one woman in 
the whole world. Hence, he was thundering 
along on his way te London, pursued by a cruel 
fear that he would not find her, and 
that if he only had that wilful golden head rest- 
ing on his shoulder again he could somehow bring 
her to reason, 
The next morning he woke up in his room at 
the hotel, and made up his mind that he would 
inspect all the West End hotels, to see where 
Trixy had gone. He did this ; but he could not 
find her. 
At last, coming out one day, he was moodily 
thinking he might as well go home, when'an 
incident occurred which at once changed, all his 


plans. . 
The street was thronged with vehicles, and 
Robert waa standing on the kerb, waiting for a 
chance to cross, when suddenly, from among the 
crowd on the pavement, out darted a fluffy white 
poodle, with a blue ribbon fn its collar, The dog 
was evidently lost ; for it ran helplessly first one 
way and then the other ; and figally, in a fib of 
bewilderment, dashed right in among the pasaing 
carriages. “4 
Poor little dog—it was frightened Preath ; 
and surely the wheels would have crushed it 
utterly had not Robert rushed forward, with a 
sudden feeling of pity, caught up the poor dog and 
passed with lt to the other side. There he stood, 
looking around for the owrer of the poodle. Bat 
no one was forthcoming. Meantime, he saw that 
the dog had not wholly escaped—there was blood 
on ite white coat. Evidently it was hurt in- 


ternally. 

“IT think it’s lost,” ssid a big policeman, who 
caine up and began at once to speculate about 
a possible reward, “Better take 1s home with 

ou," 

Robert looked ruefully at the soft littis bundle 
of wool, which was spattered all over with mud; 
with here and there a stain of blood. One would 
have thought that he would have turned the 
poodle over to the policeman’s care. Bat our 
hero was one who could never resist the sight of 


suffering, even {a a brute; and the dumb, pitiful 





have to yours, and I’m going to have {6,” 


appeal in the dog’s eyes moved him beyond 
belief, 


ven Poor little dog,” he sald, “I'm afraid {t; 


shriek was heard, and a delicate girlish fi 

came rushing 

the shriek the poodle looked up as if it recognined 

familiar tones; its dim eyes 

saw who uttered them ; it struggled faintly, » 
arms. 


ve nre mate 


vy 
“* Better vake fi home, sir, and send for, 


gure 
along the pavement. On hearing 


when {i 


.” “What has {Are you burt? 
Why did you run pin » ya al sir, give ber 
to——" mn mae te Pal 

Up to this moment, in her excitement, the 
speaker had seen only the She now re 
cognised Robert. She si » flushing pain 
fally, 

| rescued her from under a carriage-whee, 
dear,” sald her lover: for it was Trix who hai 
rashed up; “but alas! too late, I fear. I am 


so sorry.” 

As he spoke, he put the dog tenderly in the 
girl’s arms, 

*Ohioh!” cried Trix, “my poor Frou- 
Frou! I had gone into a shop, you see,” she 
said, tarning ‘to Robert, as if hailf-apologoti- 


Over her’ pd phen yoga ag an 
ment, If had separated while living, 
in death she reunited them, Trix, , oa 
Robert's shoulder, forgot her anger ad bin; 

her, forgot her and 
injustice. She yielded to hie no longer 
now rejecting them ; she emiled wheo 











THE cotamones) sound of pleasurable emotion 
-—the purr—has no to serve; 
aelebminseades Dr ees 
slightly distinga a p—the near 
soaron acat makes to response fn ubteranct 
when it-{s affectionately addressed... The respous? 
by backward movement of the ears fs uurt 
The chuckle of pleasurable excit- 


frequent. 
the cat Is quite unaware of 


ment is used when 
the presence of people or other cats, as much # 
when {t is playing with a person or an an 
companion, , cat mews to itself wheo it 
is bored or hungry; but ff ib ls making a direc! 
appeal for food, does so, unless*it is painfully 
hungry, with a very volee or a mouth 
silently opened. Except, for the ebirrap 
of response, the call appears to be the only res: 
approach to language ; and here It seems possible 
that the cat does really listen for a response, and 
call again, 
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A DISLOYAL LOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 
A SIBEF, 
In a gorgeously-farnished drawing-room sat a 
young git’, with an alr of expectancy upon her 
weet 


face. 
“She was bafely in keeping with the amber 


damask han; ngs, oF the mirror-panelled apart- 
ment, with tiful statuary grou in the 
corners, and its magnificent chins, and brilliant 


colouring, for she was gentle-looking and almost 
dove-like in appearance, with dark, thnid, gezelle- 
like eyes, and @ pale sweet face—so small and 
slight fn form that she seemed lost {n the capa- 
cious room in which she was sitting. 

Dorothy Dunraven was the elder daughter of 
a rich city merchant—a man who liked to make 
a goodly show with his money, and to let the 
world know where he was to be found fn ft. 

Mr, Dunraven never could quite understand 
his daughter nag el retiring ways, her 
almost quaker-like , of white, and soft 
greys, and browns, and black, which became her 
so well, 

His wife's handeome costumes of rich slike and 
laces wers quite in accordance with his ideas, 
and so were the stylish “toilettes” of his 
younger daughter Eiise, who, although still a 
child In years, was a head taller than her elder 
sister, and looked altogether more of a woman, 
and a woman of the world. 

Bat Elise was y at school fo France, 
and it was onl ~ the holidays that Mr, 
Danraven could hold her up as a model in dress 
and manners to his eldest child. 

Dorothy, however, paid but little heed to his 
remarks, She had one of those calm, self-reliant 
natures which hold strongly to their own views 
and opinions, and are far more difficult to turn 
than the most aseertive and blatant, 

She saidnothing when 
laughed at, belog conscious that in reality they 
were far more b than the more showy ones 
of her mother sister. 

She always had them from the bes} milliners ; 
they fitted to perfection, and the soft lace that 
nestled round her slender throat and wrists was 


of the rarest. 
She took a letter from her eb and re-read 
it, then glanced at the white and gold 


clock on the mantel, and a faint rose hue flickered 
on her cheeks, 
“‘ He ls due now {" she whispered to herself, 


‘How glad Iam to be alone to-day! It was 
ortunate my mother had started for London 
before his letter arrived.” 
The sound of wheels came grating over the 
al 


: 
: 
: 


Pla not attempt to reply to his query, but 
“Mamma had left for London before I heard 
me or I am sure she would not have 
* Are you sorry she bad started?” he d 

manded, 0 1 of her hand. . 

Again she not reply to him, nor did she 


moere the tiny fingers which were clasped in 


**T must have an answer, Dorothy !” and he 
gy his arm round her waist, and ralsed her 
to his with his hand, as though she were a 


* Dorothy! Confess—-were you sorry?” 

te No ! w 

That fe honest. I like an hones} woman 
who will tell the truth—and now another con- 
fession, Are you glad to see me?” 

* Yes! I think I am, a little,” she returned, 
with a mischievous flash from the soft eyes, 

*€ A little !'” he echoed, in atone of reproach. 
*''That is not honest atall, I retract my former 
praise, unless you deserve Ib better, And now 
that Iam here, and we are alone, and you are 
just a little glad to’see me, what shall we talk 
about, small Dorothy 1” 

Pd should I know! How can I possibly 


“Oh, ¥gu have not pictured our meeting, then, 
at all? Have not wondered what I had to say 
to you to bring me so far?” 

“Not much,” she faltered, sifpping from his 
arms, and perching hereelf upon the sofa. 

**You don’t like me to touch you, then?” 

“No; it is treating me rather like a child to 
hold my face up like that.” 

He laughed heartily. 

“Dorothy, how long have you posed for being 
80 very coeerve? There is not much of you, 

n 


“T cannot help small,” she replied, with 

& flush ; “ but surely, Sir Edmund, you did not 

come all this way to laugh at the elzs of my 
re!’ : 


"No, dear! I am laughing at your dignity.” 

*'It is out of place, perhaps, bat it fs a part 
of my nature to be reserved. I do nob think 
dignity is the right name for it.” 

“ Well, we won’t quarrel about it, child. What 
has mamma gone to London for }” 

“To do some shopping and to meet Elise, who 
is coming home for a month, They will not 
return till to-morrow night,” 

tt never seen your slater, Is che like 


“Nota bit, She ie a fine girl, and will be a 
beautiful woman, but she Is barely fifteen now. 
Elise would not appreciate belng considered like 
me at all.” 

‘“*And yet you are the sweetest child on 
earth !” 

“I am notachild! I am eighteen, I wish 

ou bry p not treat me as though I were eight 


“Very well, Dorothy. Darling—will you be 
my wife? Now, is that ‘easing you asa 
woman }” and he caught her by both her hands 
and held her captive. 

‘* Now you are laughing at me!” 

"Not ao, sweetheart, It is that I have come 
all this way to say to you, dear. Dorothy, I 
am so very, very fond of you! Have you not 
ates Ene sure of ft without any words of 
mine?” 

*I have thought sometimes that you liked me 
—a little.” 

* were you glad} ” 

“T think so.” 

" Do you only think so, dear? Have you nod 
felt aure 1” 

* How could I, till you told me?” 

"I belfeve one can. With all your reserve, 
emall Dorothy, I have felt quite certain of your 
love for me }” 

“That was conceited,” she feturned, smiling at 
him. “ Girls don’t give away their affection until 
they are asked for ii, I must deny the soft im- 
peachment.” 

‘Nonsense! Eyes and voice and hands are 
traltors, and betray you when you least guoss ft, 
Little Dorothy, you will never love any other 
man as you love me, Come, tell the truth! 
Own fb, dear, and make me happy !” 

He drew her near to him as he spoke, and 
bright amile settled about her mouth, 

* Perhaps you are right,” she sald, softly, and 
he gathered her within hie arms, while she nestled 
there confidingly. 





“Did you know I had come to tell you this?” 


*T thought so!” 
“Ab, Ihave caught you! You had thought 
about ib, then 1” 

* Ves.” 

“Tittle one, I must punish you for telling 
stories,” and he kiesed her egafn and again 

"Te that how yeu will always punish me for 
doing wrong, Sic Edmund ¢” 

“Sir! Now, Dorothy, what do you deserve |" 

** Kdmund, then.” 

* Yes, I shall always kiss you when you are 
troublesome.” 

‘Then I shall be naughty very often!” she 
langhed, and he caught her in his arms again, to 
punish her in his own fashion, when the door 
opened, and Mr, Dunraven stood in the room 
regarding them, aad with an ostentatious cough 
he announced hia presence, 

Oh, papa! Idid not expect you home,” sald 
Dorothy, her face ablaze. 

"So it- seems, my dear! Sir Eimund, I shalb 
be happy to see you {n the lIfbrary,” and he 
offered hia hand to the Baronet. ‘ Pretty place 
this of mine; you have not been here before | 
Nothing like the Thames to my mind; near 
London, and quite away from it. Bucks fs 
one of the prettiest countiss in England, 
Find me such a plece of wood as the Burnham 
Beeches anywhere elee and ['ll go a Lundred 
miles to see ib! We have all the advantages of 
river, couptry, and London al! rolled into one, 
Holloa 1 what's become of Dorothy? She hay 
bolted |” 

"T daresay she felt alittle shy at your coming 
In so unexpectedly just now.” 

“ And catching you, eh? Well! what dces it 
all mean, Drake?” 

“It merely means that I have asked your 
daughter to be my wife, Mc, Dunraven, and I 
hope you will consent: to our unton,” 

“The gicl is too young. I coulda't let a 
daughter of mine marry till she Is twenty- 
one.” 


And the merchant thrust his hands Into his 
pockets, as though he found that decision in 
their very depths. 

“Thres years is a long time to wait, but It 
will come to an end some dsy,’’ returned the 
Baronet. 

“Just so; and as to moans, you can afford to 

her, I suppose?” 
Ton yes! oo afford to keep her ; but not 
in a home of luxury like this.” 

“In fact, you want money with her ?’’ 

"For her sake, yes. Bat I would. marry her 
without @ penny; she {fs such a gentle, unique 

] ‘ 


“Unique! Ha, ha! You aristocrats havea 
wonderful way of expressing yourselves, but I 
don’t know but what you are right. Dorothy 
ig one standing alone, I have never seen any- 
one like her. Her sister will have more style, 
but Dorothy is as good as gold; the sort of 
stuff the old martyrs were made of. You can't 
turn her a quarter of an Inch, if she has made 
up her ind & thing Is right.” 

“TI have known her some time, and have 
watched her narrowly. Iam cartain she i; a 
good, true girl, and will make a good, true wife,” 

Mr. Danraven’s weak point was bis daughters ; 
and he now administered a hearty slap on the 
Baronet’s back. 

“There, there| We shan’t quarrel abont the 
money! See, the girl is standing by thé river- 
side feeding the swans, You would like to join 
her, I daresay. Where is your portmanteau }” 

“In London,” 

“Then telegraph for It to be sent down, 
Mrs, Dapraven won't ®e home till to-morrow 
night, and you must ask her consent as well as 

ine.”’ 


Nothing loth, the Baronet did es he was 
desired, and in a short space of time he joined 
Dorothy by the river's brink, where the royal 
swans were gathered around her, expecting bread 
from her white hands, and she stood by the 
drooping boughs of the tender green willow- 
trees, which bent so gracefully to the running 
stream, kiasing it sugeettebly when swayed by 
the wind's gentle tou 





It was a yery beppy afternoon to both the 
lovere. 
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Mr. Danraven had ‘business to attend to, and 
ted that Sir Edmund should row his 
rs Seago river. they 
, the wind freshening, pat up 
s white sail and ran before It, while they sat 
a by side, the girl nestling to him with con- 
C8, 


“How quiet it seems, just as if you and I 
were alone in the world, littl Dorothy! Do 
you enjoy it, sweet one?” 

“ Yes, I am very happy,” she replied, softly. 
“I never knew how lovely the river was until 
to-day.” 

Wait till I take you fnto aoclety, dear. You 


_ will have plenty to evj y chen ? 


“T would rather be here, Edmund, far rather, 


with only you and the beauties of nature around 
as. 


Elise ie always longing to be in the gay 


-world, but I shrink from it. It seems so shallow, 
such glare and glitter, with no reality. I came 


se i know, and I did dislike it so 
mu ” 

“Bat, my dear girl, delightful as this is, one 
could not spend one’s life just drifting down the 
river with the ald of white wings; there will be 
heavy streams to pull against, storms to breast, 
and one must have some amusement to counter- 
balance the ills of life.” 

“To be alone with you, and quiet like this, 
would suit me better than ever such a brililant 
assemblage, dear,” she said gently. - 

He stooped and kiseed her, not because he 
agreed with her sentiment, but because the 
eyes she raised to. his were inexpressibly lovely, 
filled with soft, glad light, 

“Well, child, we can come on the river to 
please you, and go into society too, to please 
me. Now that le a bargain, is it not, 
Dorothy ¢” 

He took her hand into his own and she left 
it there, and so they eailed on, happy in the 
preeent, with no thought of evil in the future. 

They returned in proper time for dioner ; and 
Sir Edmund being both a good talker and a 
good listener, got on famously with Mr. Dun- 
raven, who being somewhat egotistical, required 
a bearer with plenty of patience, who knew when 
to join in, and when to be allent, so they agreed 
well together. 

The next morning proved beautiful, and again 
the lovers started {n the boat, this time taking 
their luncheon with them, and another happy 
day was passed, 

‘When they reached home a tall girl was stand- 
ing upon the lawn looking out for them. 

“ Who is she?” asked the Baronet, turning to 
Dorothy ; “ what a beautifal girl!” 

“That is Hise! Yes, she Is very pretty.” 

“ Elise! why 1 thought she was a child !” and 
he let his eyes rest upon her admiringly, a fact 
she was not slow to note, for Eiiee Dunraven 
wae a born flirt and c quette. 

“Oh! my brown mousé!” she cried, mis- 
chievoualy ; “so, quiet as you are, you can go 
off to play when the cat is away!” 

“ Meaning whom, E/ise?” 

“Why, mamma, of course. Have you had a 
jolly time, old girl, while I have been conjugating 
verbs?” ° 

“Elise,” said Dorothy, quietly, “let me 
introduce you to Sir Edmund Drake.” 

**T don’t think I have heard of you,” returned 
the girl, ‘‘unless you are one of the friends 
Dorothy made in Scotland last autumn ; but she 
is so close, she never tells us about her fun, 
however much she has; but she doesn’t look as 
if she gete much; now does she, Sir Edmund? 
Is she not a wey one eer ds And don’t you 
think my name for just suite.her? I can 
imagine her curliog herself in a ball for the 
winter, in the middle of moss and cotton-wool,”’ 
and Elise threw ber arms round her siéter, and 
gave her a hug. 4 

"Io would never do if we all made as much 
noise in the world as you, Sisse; it would be 
quite a tower of Babel |” 

“ Not ff we all talked one language, stupid |” 
laughed the girl, jampiog into the boast. ‘* Now 
ivis my turn to have some fun! Come, Sir 
Edmund, pull me up to the lock and back, and I 
will bless you,” 

The Baronet looked at his fiancée, but before 





she could speak Elise had raised two sparkling 
ae eyes to his, full cf mischief and invita- 
tion, 

“You must come. Dorothy has had her 
share of you, and, besides, mother is walting for 
ber, She {fs In for a scolding, I suppose, as 
father and mother had a private and confiden- 
tial, and then mother desired me to tell Doroth' 
to go to her directly she came home. You 
catch it for going cff boating, I expect. Jump 
in, Sir Edmund. If I get {nto a scrape too, ib 
will come all ihe lighter for Mousey.” 

In another minute Sir Eimund Drake was In 
mid-stream, with Elise for his companion. 
Dorothy was watching them from the bank. 

He had not wanted to leave his love, but Elise 
had drawn him away almost against his will, and 
the bright espiégle face before him soon made 
him forget his desertion of her. 

‘* Have you been out Jong with the mouse?” 
she asked, presently. “ You had rather a slow 
time of it, hadn’t you? There isa’s » bit of 
fan in Dorothy, and I don’t think she knows 
how to flirt 1” 

I don’t think the same can be sald of 
pow ” ocr aged sister,” returned Sir Edmund, 


Z. 
“It Oa! yes! I flirt! Why shouldn't 1?” 
**I don’s see apy reason why you shouldn’h; 
in the present company, at any rate,” he 


“That's a challenge!” cried Eiise. “Ob! 
I am sure we shall get on famously. Here's 
the lock, What's the use of going back yet. 
There ts plenty of tims before dinner! We may 
as well go on.” 

i about Dorothy?” he said, hesitat- 
iy. 

sr Ot! don’t fret about her ; she'll amuse her- 
self, she always does. No one ever troubles about 
her; she is always contented. She will sit a 
whole day at her work, with the rain beating 
against the window. panes, as cheerfal asa cricket, 
without a word of complaint ; and I feel inclined 
to break all the furniture. It fidgets me to be 
caged up, Ugh! how slimy the aides of the lock 
are. Give me the boat-hook to hold on, Girls look 
awfully nice holding on like thie; quite pic- 
turesque ; now, don’t they !” 

He raleed his eyes to lock at her, and was 
struck anew with her beauty. 

The tall, slight figure was willowy and lissom, 
and was shown off to advantage by the position 
in which she was standing, while the atylish 
Parisian costume was moet uncommon-looking ; 
and a white sailor-hat covered the glossy dark 
brown hair, which peeped benesth the brim in 
soft curls, looking doubly dark sgainst the pure 
white skin. 

The laughing brown eyes were looking down 
on him, seeking his admiration, and the pretty 
red lips were apart, showing her pearly-white and 
even teeth ; the nose was saucy, and inclined to 
be tip-tilted, bat was only sufficiently so as to 
give expression to the bright face—a face upon 
— no line of care, or even thought, could be 
tr . 

Her naturally-beautiful colour was now 
heightened by the excitement of the fun, and 
she would have made a perfect model for a 
Jullet ab that moment, and there are few men 
who would not have wished to pose for her 
Romeo, Ocrtainly Sir Edmund Drake was not 
one of that small number, 

“How far shall we go up?” she asked, 
laughing. 

**T am your slage to command !” he replied, 

“But I expect you would want to be king too. 
You know the poem of ‘ King and Slave,’ don’t 
yoa?” and she began to quote In far from a bad 
style; then she suddenly broke off. “I sa 
wouldn't It bs fan not to go home to dinner 1” 

" Great fan ; but I think we must go, for all 
that.” 

“Oh, you are a nasty fellow! If I am game 
to get into a row, you might be!” and the rosy 
mouth was drawn {nto a veritable pout. 

" You look prettier when you emile, Eiise,” 

“Ob, you do think me pretty, then?” she 
asked, with conscious vanity, and the pout 
vanished. 

“Yes, you are very preity!" and the look 


which he gave her sent the hot blood coursing 
over neck snd brow. 

To do her justice, Elise Danraven had not ths 
faintest idea that this man with whom she wy 
amusing herself was engaged to her aister, or 
that there was anything between them. 

That Dorothy sho 
was @ thing she had never considered possible, 
ey ee eee gentle that the 
idea of her captivating a handsome Baronet never 
once entered the girl’s head. 

As to that Baronet himeelf, his senses were en. 
chained by this siren—for the time being, at any 
we ry Nore: not ready to acknow. 

“ Which do you really » me or dinner }” 
she asked, with a- look. — "J would 
rather stay out here than go home,” 

**So would I; but we have no cholce In the 
matter.” 

“Why not? Who is your master 1” 

“The force of circumstances and the usages of 
society.” 

“Gracious, what a well-turned phrase! Let 


us have it in plain English.” 

“Tam a visitor at your father’s -house, and 
am invited by him to dine with hie ata 
certain hour. If I absent myself he have 


deep reason to be and he would never 
as Ae Do you wish that, Elise? 

‘*Then we must go home, and that ab once.” 

“ Very well.” 

There was silence between them, butat length 
he broke ft. 

** Eiise, you are cross |" 

** Why do you call me Elise }” 

** Because it is a charming name, and you ars 
a charming girl—that ie, when you are - 
tempered, I don’} koow what you may be at 
other times,” 

“Do you call all girls by their Christian 
names 1’ 

“ Certainly not. Oaly when we are very intl. 
have, or I like them very much !” 

“© Well, yoo must like me very much, then; 
for we can’t be very intimate, as we only met 
to-day |” and she smiled at him, 

‘*Pm glad to see the sunshine again, Elise. 
Yes, I do like you, greatly! You don’t object to 
my calling you Elise, do you?” 

- “Shall I tell the truth?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* Well, I like it!” and once more she relapsed 
{nto silence, and even thoughtfulness, for her, 

‘* A penny for your thoughts,” 

* They’re not worth it!” she retorted. ‘‘! 
was thinking of you !” 

‘Of me!” 

** Yea ; I was envying you!” 

“ Why?” 

'* Because I hate my life so! You have free- 
dom ; you can go where you like, and do what 
ou like, and no one can say a word to you. | 
aot always to obey someone, or get punished 
for it! Fancy punishing anyone of my size! It 
does seem absurd, does it not? Bat if I don’t 
please Madame Pigeard I have a task seb me to 
learn, or sew, or I am ordered to stand at bresk- 
fast, or some other humiliating nonsense, I tell 
you it maddens me! I have too much spirit to 
put up with it, Some day I shall run awey, 
and that will be the end of it!” 

** Alone, Enise ?” 

She blushed hotly. 

‘*T didn’t mean anything of that sort; bat I 
— do even that if I were tempted,” she 

, with a laugh. “Iam miserable at school, 
and I long so to see the world untrammelled |” 

“ A woman can never be quite untrammelled. 
Bat how F should 'tke taking you into the wor!d 
with me, You would know Seer to enjoy it ; 
would you net, Elise 1” 

“I should, indeed. Tell me about it, Sir 
Edmund. I love having scmeone to tell me 
about all the gay sights and ecenes. Dorothy 
says she can see g in them to enjoy, s0 
sea guess her descriptions are nob very 

p ic 1” 
mr Poor Dorothy !” he said, . ** She 





has a gentle nature, Sheis a ‘food 


“No doubt of that.” ‘Then 
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saucily, 























the water ripple over her long 
white topes “Do iy) thi Sir 
Edmund } ily insipid 1” 
He as Bie the tempting ‘< waa hand, and let 
boat drift. 
i You area aren 1" he whlgpered, “and would 
t St, Anthony himself |” 
are you at all like him, do you think?” she 
ufred, innocent! 
me in bppsunes morals!" he laughed. 
Ie: — should say!” she responded, 
laughing too, “You wouldn’t even try to 
attend to your book if # pretty girl came by, 
but would turn down the to save trouble, 
and call her by ber Obrie name to come to 
oul” 
“Ob, Elise, Elise! ‘A worman with two bright 
eyes is the worstest devil of all.’” 
‘The present company always excepted, of 
course. I’m not a devil now, am I?” and she 
raised her bright eyes to his, flashing with mis- 


chief. 

“TY do not know,” he said, releasing her 
baod, and did not speak again till the boat 
touched the carap-shedding beside the Riverdale 


Lawn, 
He ‘turned his eyes to right and left, but no one 
was in sight, 
Dorothy was not watching for him. 
ip Dad ee ee ae aan wiles 


“pen afraid I was cburiish, Elise ; bub you 
will forgi cede oe won’t you?” 

» Betbor iedalk Gen deb over wi'aien 1” 

‘Then we shall be friends, shall we not ?” 

“Do you mean real friends } ” 

Sh aged sted wl ngting rere 

e a 

“Tam so glad !’’ she sald, softly ; spring- 
ing on shore she ran swiftly over the lawn, 
leaving him alone in 


** Why did she ® goof lke that?” he queried, 
with a sense of disappointment, for ocitecate he 
was expecting some pleasant words with her 
before going in. 

He walked to the house, and seeing Dorothy 
sitting in the drawing-room, reading, he entered 
that way. : 

"You were nob watc for us, D ?’ 
he sald, with a touch pee Li in bie voles 

. No,” she anewered, calmly, raisiog her eyes 
to his face ; 3; “I could not tell when you would 


return,” 

How Jmpasefve she was! how different from 
her -teter Elise | 

“You have only ten minutes to dress for 
dinner, Edmund, and papa fs very punctual.” 


“s Very well, What did your mother say, 


Dora}” 

“She was very kind.” 

“That fa right. Then she will give us her 
blessing ?” 


“Tam sure she will, Where fs Ellse?” 

° * She ran in as soon as we touched land.” 

You went farther than you intended, did you 
abt Do you know you have been away three 
hours, Edmund ? ” 

“No! Was it so Bae Else {fs amusing, 
and the time passed pleasantly.” 

A faint colour flickered to her cheeks ; there 
was a slight quiver of the sensitive mouth 3 the 
large eyes dilated as with a sudden fear. 

She loved this man so deeply, and his words 
re dla noe otice these suffering, 

6 did not n signs of her 
for she drooped her eyes over her book ; and he 


had tw chilled vi 
read mage fo om by her apparent want of In 





Eillse.” And the tears stood in Dorothy’s soft, 
deck eyes, nad quivered fm her long lash er, « 


CHAPTER IL 
A NOCTURNAL INTERVIEW, 


Wzen Sir Edmund Drake came down the gong 
had already sounded for dinner, so there was 
neither time nor opportunity for any words, 
loving or otherwise, with his fancée. 
Dorothy was very quiet all the evening, but 
Elise was brilliant, keeping the party alive with 
her sallies and witty sayings. 
Mr. Dunraven had always been proud of his 
precocious young daughter, and now he was 
simply delighted with her, and gave way to peals 
of merriment at her jokes. 
“Tu'a a pity I hadn’t sent you to France too, 
Dorothy, my dear,” he said; ‘' perhaps they 
would have knocked some fan into you,” 
“Dorothy has something better than fun in 
here papa!” said Mrs, Dunraven, in a vexed 
“No one could have a better daughter.” 
“ “That fs true, my dear, quite true,” returned 
Mr. Dunraven, apologetically, “There never 
was « better girl; and now, mamma, what will 
you say to me? I have been in mischief, I’ve 
made up a picnic for to-morrow, to Burnham 
Beeches, to show Slr Eimund what our trees 
are like,” 
“That «ill be jolly 1” erled Elise. “Iam so 
glad, you dear old dad ; you’re one of the right 
sort, and one day we must have a steam launch 
up to Oxford. We may, mayn’t we?” 

" Of course, my dear, and I'll joia you if I can, 
If I can't, ge be you will get on very well with- 
out me,” 

“Wait and fix a day when you can come, 
father. We should not enjoy ourselves without 

half so much,” said Dorothy, laying her 
Eand on her father’s. 

“ There's a re te to you, Drake, Never 

mind, she will te Bd a different story when 
Mr, Dunraven laughed at 


Elle cast a swift glance at her sister, and 
on to Sir Edmund, which was not lost on the 
latter, 

“She must be told of cur engagement,” he 
decided, and went on talking to Mr, Dun- 
raven. 

‘Then we start at eleven to-morrow,” said 
Elfee, “and meet cur friends at the entrance 
of the wood. I hope you have ordered a good 
meet, pa? That is half the battle, A fice 

y, 8 Poy lunch, and a pleasant companion ! 

Fancy if one gob 'psired off with some stick, 
whose only polish was on his boots |” 

‘ Oh, Tl find vg a fay Httle lad to flirt 
with !” laughed her fath 

" Thank you! I am lanaite of finding some- 
one for myself,” retorted Elise, “A nice little 
lad of your choosing would not snit me at all.” 

“Ha, ha! The pease grow above the aticks 
' in France, Miss Elise ; you mean to keep us all 
fn order, I deciare. Drake, you would have 
found that girl » handful, I can tell you,” and 
yt Dunraven laughéd heartily, 

Again a om at him sharply. 
Elize ond I ar good friends, are we 
not ?” and he conat to pny A in a kind)y manner. 

She gave hima grateful look, and Dorothy 
ralseed her eyes just in time to see it, and a 
pain shot through her heart, but she made no 
sign, and was quieter than ever. 

* Will you walk round the garden, Dorothy ?” 
asked her lover, leaning over her chair, as they 
entered the drawing-room ; ‘“‘the moon {fs out, 
‘| and the stars are bright—it is a lovely night!” 

She rose at once. 

** Will you not have your hat }” 

** No, thanks ; I shall not take cold.” 

They went out side by side, and be drew her 
hand within bis arm. 

“You are won quiet to-night, sweetheart ?”’ 
he said, gently, as he pressed her more closely to 
his side. 

“AmI? Well, perhaps I am ; but I am gene- 
— quiet, Edmund. Elise pute me quite in 





the ehade, does she not 1” 





“T should say she fe a very clever giri, and 
age is really beautiful when she is animated, In 
8 couple of years’ time there will nob be a gir! 
in London to compete with her, Elise will be 
the belle of the season |” 
She has improved In appearance since last 
she was home.” 
*‘ Does Elise know of our engagement, Dora?” 
No, I think nob, Why?” 

"Ob! T can’t give a reason ; but I should like 
her to know.” 
“Of course I shall tell her when I get the 
chence.” 
" All right, dear. 
to be her brother,” 

Very well, I will.” 

So when she retized to her room that night she 
drew her younger sister with her. 

** Well, Sisse, darling, Iam very glad to have 
you home,” ehe sald, kindly, 

"You can’t be so glad as Iam, Mousey ; you 
have never been to echool In a foreign country.” 

* No, but I don’t suppose it is any worse than 
being at school in Eogland, and now tell me, 
Sisse. How do you lfke Sir Edmund?” 

“Ob, Dorothy! he’s adear! Why did you 
never tell me about him? He fe handsome, 
apd no mistake.”’ 

Yes, he fs, Siese; bat I didn’t ike: to talk of 
him till | was sure, quite—quite sure,” 

“Sure. Sure of what?” 

“That he loved me.” 

“My dear Dorothy, what are you talking 
about! Sir Edmund fis the lest man to think 
ofa small brown mouse like you. Hewants a 
girl to make a show In the world, and to do 
him credit {n soclety—n girl of my stawp, 
Mousey.’ 

** Don’t—don’t run on #0, Sisse, dear,” re- 


Tell her to-night that I am 


turned Dorothy, with a look of pain. “Sir 
Edmund has asked me to be his wife,” 

“You! Nonsense, Dorothy; you are 
joking !” 


“I never was more serious.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that you are engaged 
to Sir Edmund Drake }” 

* Undoubtedly.” 

* Good night, Dorothy.” 

“You have not wished me 
Sisse ?”’ 

“Ican’t.” 

Why 5” 

“ You are not suited. You will both be mis- 
erable ; you will never satisfy him, and he will 
flirt with other girle under your very nose,” 

" Elise! ”’ 

Well, I won't say any more, but I can’t con- 
gratulate you ; indeed I can's,” 

‘* You can wish me joy ?”’ 

"Oh, yes! Ecan wish it, and J do wish it, 
Dorothy, but Iam very—very sorry,” 

‘‘And I am very, very glad. Good-night, 
Elise, Heaven bless you!” 

She turned Into her room and shut the door 
gently, while the younger girl sped swiftly down 
the étairs and outinto the garden, with 9 great 
sob rising from her heart to her lps. 

There was in the grounds a retired nook with 
& cosy seat overhung with Virginian creepers, and 
jasmine and ivy, out of the usual garden tr: flic, 
aud to this spot Eifse rushed blindly, and, throw- 
ing hereelf upon the seat, gave vent to a 
passfonate fit of weeping, and there Sir Edmund 
Deake found her, not by intent, but by one of 
those unlucky chances which so strangely alter 
our lives. o 

Ele was quietly smoking his pipe of peace 
before retiring for the night when sounds of dis- 
tress met his ears, and shaping his course to find 
out the meaning of them, he came upon the 
weeping girl 

Now, tears from a woman were a sight Sir 
Eimund could not stand up against, 

When Dorothy had left him with the promise 
to tell Elise of their engagement he had felt 
greatly relieved, He had, he knew, been foolish, 
and he was glad that his real piace in the house 
should be known to all. 

He was really fond of Dorothy in a good steady 
way, and firmly belleved in finding happiness by 
her side. 


happiness, 





Still, like many other men, he was wesk where 
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the fair sex were concerned, and he acknow- 
ledged to himself that Elise and her witching 
ways had made him for the moment forget his 
allegiance to her sister, and he was desirous thad 
it ld not happen again. 

Bat when he saw the girl, half-lying, half- 
alt all in a troubled heap, his compassion was 


8 J 

“ Eilse, my dear child, what is it? What is 
your grief? Can I help you!” 

Not sword In reply, only the sobbing was 
Atiffied and muffled, as by a violent effort. He 

-seated himself beside her, and placed his arm 
protectingly about her, ; 

She knew the truth now ; she could in no way 
mistake him ; it would be unmanly not to strive 
to comfort her. 

‘* Who hag vexed you, Elise?” 

She raised her beautifal tear-stained face to 
his, all white in the moonlight. 

“Why did you pretend to like meso much! 
Why did you ask me to be real friends with you } 

L will never believe In anyone again-;-and i aia 
tm you—very, very much.” 

** Belleve in me still, Elise, I do like you— 
more than like you.” 

Was he mad! But an hour ago hehad parted 
from Dorothy, fall of faith in her and in himeelf, 

Now, with hisarm about Elize’s slim waist, and 
the girl’s beautiful face so near his own, and the 
knowledge that her grief was all for him—such 
grief as he could nob imagine from his fancée— 
he lost bis head completely, 

‘* Do you mean that f” she asked, tremuloualy, 
fixing her eyes on his, while her bosom rose and 
fell with agitation, “ Then why are you engaged 
to Dorothy!” - 

"Hush, Elise, darling! Do not let us speak 
of her, Remember, I had asked her before I had 
ever seen you; and even now, what do you know 
of me! You think you like me because you have 
eeen nothing of soclety—that ie all. When you 
grow older you will find there are plenty of better 
fellows iu the world than Edmund Drake.” 

He drew her to him, and her only answer was 
to cling to him as though he were dearer to her 
than life, 

‘* @hild |—child |! what can I do for you?” he 
said, his senses responding passionately to her 
touch ; and he kissed the fair face again and 
sgaln, guiltily, with the knowledge of the wrong 
thing he was doing, but without the strength of 
mind to resist self. 

“Darling, do you love me so much?” he 
whispered, holding her close to him, aud for 
reply ehe caressed his face as a child might do. 

The action recalled to him her youth, and he 
smiled at her. 

Elise, in a few years’ time you will laugh ab 
what you think a trouble to-night, and will 
perhaps blame me for this interview,” 

*' Do you love Dorothy like this ? ” she inquired, 
suddenly. 

Her arms were about his neck, her cheek was 
against his, and he could hear her young heart 
beaiing wildly, 

"No, Bilse, nob like this |” 

* Then you are mise, not hers,” she cried, 
triumphantly, and kissed him of ber free will. 

A window opened in the house, and Dorothy, 
dressed in white, with her dark hair around her 

shoulders, looked out {nto the night, unconsclous 
-of her lover’s and her sister’s treachery. 

One glance at that aweeb calm face had stilled 
his mad paselon more thane dozen sermons could 
chave done, and made him ashamed, 

“Hush, Elise | For Heaven's sake be still!” 

**{ do not mind if she does hear us,” 

“I dol” 

Toe blind was drawn quietly down, and the 
sweet face disappeared. 

** Good-night, Eiise,” said Sir Edmund, gently. 
“Go to bed, child, and forget me if you can |” 


Bat Elise could not forget him. He should 
have taken a very different course with her if he 
desired that, 

Young and romantic, this first fancy seemed to 
her a love which must lasta lifetime, Flattered 
by his admiration. attracted by his manly beauty, 
her véry youth, which had so far shielded, her 
from men’s attentions, now became.her greatest 


danger, and caused ber to speak and act as she 
would have blushed to do had womanhood been 
more strongly developed in her. 

Too young to care to hide her feeliuga behind 
8 barrier of maidenly reserve, yeb old enough 
to be carried completely away by a pasalonate 
longing to possess what she craved for at any 


Taught a lot of sentimental nonsense by her 
Parisian echoolfellows, and unable to judge for 
herself the path of honour aud the duties of 
life, Elise sllowed her feelings to sway her 
actions, and instead of trying to forget him, ehe 
lay tossing restlesely on her bed, thinking of the 
man she supposed she loved ;. of his flattering 
words, of his clasping arms, and bis passionate 
kisees. Was it likely such a girl as Elise would 
forget him # 

She thought of him all through the night, 
only falling into restless slurber as the eun-god 
touched the heaveus with his rosy hand, while 
Dorothy, with a murmured prayer for his 
happiness, slopt as peacefully as an infant, and, 
awaking with the birds, like them sang, while 
she dressed in a soft white costume, and was 
beside the river feeding her favourites by the 
time her lover looked out into the day and saw 
her there. 

Her lover! Was he her lover ! 

She, ab any rate, had no doubt upon the 
subject. Her faith {In him would take a good 
deal of poner I as yet she knew nothing. 

How pure child-like she looked, her garb 
as white as the swans themselves! A pang of 
deep remorse shot through the man’s heart as 
he watched ber. 

He felt that this girl aroused the best part of 
his nature. Eilse the worst. Yet even while 
he thought of her his pulses throbbed with the 
remembrance of their clandestine meeting. 

Alas! stolen apples ever were the aweetest ! 

He dressed himeelf quickly, and coming up 
—— her over the mossy lawn, touched her 
lightly. 

She atarted a little, but quickly hid the fact 
that he had startled her, and smiled. 

* You are out early, Dora t” 

“Yes, I like the morning air; {ft seems 
sweeter than any other time of day. I like you 
to call me Dora, because no one else does !"’ and 
she passed her hand confidingly through his 
arm. 


“That is right, sweetheart ; I find it pleasant 

when you like what Ido, I wonder what you 

would say, little Dora, if I did anything of which 

you disapproved greatly !” 

A, — Edmund. The more I felt the 
should eay, perhaps.” 

"Stern silence would be the hardest of all to 
bear, dearest |'’ 

“ Well, we need nob wong wes should bear 
euch a trial,” she laughed. “I suppose you 
do nob mean to behave very badly to me, do 
you, dear?” 

“No, indeed, Dora ; men seldom mean to do 
wrong, yet, somehow, I fear we often do it!” 

She looked up at him with a bright glance of 
perfect confidence, 

“Tam not much afraid, Edmund. I am will- 
ing to trust my happiness in your hands, 

He could not meet her goze, but turned and 
caught roughly at a flower, and shattered It, 

‘Poor flower!” she said, as ite leaves fell 
at thelr feet, -What has if done to vex yon, 
Edmundt” 

“Tp was wanton of me to destroy ite beauty, 
wasit not? We men are not too perfect, Dora ; 
I know 1am not, But a woman's love can work 
wonders, and perhaps my white dove may make 
something good of me yet, if only she will try. 
Dora, I feel that your influence over me is a 
holy one. Try and keep me straight!” 

‘*T don’t think It will need much effort on my 
part, Edmund. These faulte are only visible to 
your own eyes.” 

** You do not know, Dora,” 

“Dol not? Then tell me, love.” 

*€ Tell you,” he laughed, uneasily, “No, no, 
little-one, I cannot scare you with harrowing 
details ; a gerne ate egg > ale pane quite 
so good as I might I fear,” 





“ Which of us have!” 


"You, at any rate, Dora.” 

“Oh! I don’t know abou that f Our temp. 
tations may not have been of the same sort, bui 
I have often done very wrong,” 

He smiled at her amusedly. 

“ Your blackest sin would be white compared 
: raine, Dora, We men don't live very good 

vos,” 

“Do not say that, dear!” she sald, a look of 
pain croasing ber sweet face, “If I could noi 

ou I could believe in nothing, Oh! 
I hope Is never have cause to doubt you, 
Edmund!” and she lifted her eyes full of unde. 
fined fear to his. - 

** Don’t look like that, Dora ; ip makes me feel 
Go va a 

e ow Oo B- 5 Ones More 

she smiled at — 
Siete drift into this _ talk, 
a robable happiness would be plea. 
santer to contemplate than possible faults and 
misery. You will drive in the pony earriage 
Burnham Beeches will 


to-day, 
you nob, dear? It only holds two, and it will be 
nice to be together.” 
" With all my heart. We will try and have s 
happy day.” 
© Have you noticed how 
are here, Edmund? Th trees seem a tenderer 


lawns down to the oe 
as It is mow, when the 

complete scene of wreek and desolation; the 
flowers sre washed away, the shrubs are up- 
rooted, aud the overgrown river reaches right up 
through the meadows. It must be like a happy 
life into which some desolating care sweeps and 
drives all beauty from i.” 

“And at the worst you see the floods abate, 
and the Angee oe looks i. b. more green 
and beautiful the following 
**Yos, I suppose trouble does purify,” she 
said, softly ; “but I fancy the same flowers never 
bloom agaiv, but are replaced by others to bring 
brightness, ‘There are people who can be ly 
content with the new flowers if they are : 
tiful; but, Edmund, if the floods came and 
drowned the bicssoms of my life’s — I 
could never replace them or care for . 
Her words seemed to silence him, for he did 
not attempt to answer her, but he pressed the 
little band which rested on his arm more 
closely ; and the breakfast gong sounding, he 
led her towards the house. 

"We were drifting into a melancholy sort of 
talk, sweetheart. We must try to live on high 
ground, where the floods cannot reach us,” 

Then he stooped and kissed her, and passed 
into the ball to hang up hie hat, and Dorothy 
entered the rocm without him. i 

"And now for Elise,” he said to himself, as 
he prepared to follow his fancée. “' Poor gir! ! 
I hope she {s wiser this mor ” and there was 
almost a nervous feeling about his heart, ab the 
thought of meeting her again, a mistrust of 
her, and, if the truth must be told, of himself 
too. 

Ib was a relief to him to find only Dorothy 
and ier parents at the brenkfast-table, for Eilse 
was now asleep after her fitful, restless night. 


CHAPTER IIL, 
A PIC-MIC AT BURNHAM BEECHES. 
Tees were carriages of all sorts, sizes, and 
the drawing-room, and on 


a after hamper 
placed in the big “ brake” 


tion which the party were 
the spreading 
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box seat with him, and I a 
Perhaps he will teach me to handle the ribbons,’ 
“ Don’t let the horses run away, Sisse. 
“ Wouldn’é ft be fun if they didi” 


«fe wclghs not end in 

mamma at the door, 

Dorothy left the two 

not manage to go with me}” 

; was impossible, 
her.” 


me to ac 
Up and sepped her pretty 


asked . 
‘“My dear the 


Elise bit her nether 


foot impatiently on the ground, 
ot She shail oss dem ates vest she mut- 


her breath, 
speak 1” be inquired, not catching 


her bright eyes 
flashing, and never had ehe looked so hand- 
Among the many elegant and becoming 
which were grouped upon Mr. Danraven’s lawn, 
one than that worn 
by his young —— fact which he 


1 knows how to dress|” he sald, 
wife. 


“Worth knows how-to dress her, certainly ; 
the only fault I have to find with the costume 
is, that it makes her look too old,” 

“It’s the girl, not the dress, my dear! Tilse 
bas grown quite a woman.” 

"4 woman! Nonsense! She is barely fifteen |” 

“Well! welll! She is older than Dorothy 


* So she ie {in some ways 

“*T shall drive with Sir Edmund, mother dear; 
so I can’t go with you to-day.” 

“So I suppose, my dear; but Elize would 
‘have it that you were coming In the carriage |" 

“ Elise! how very odd.” 

“ Are you comiog with me, Miss Elise ?” asked 
“Tl book the box seat for 
ways if you will honour me !” 

“ All right, dot <I love being And 
Captain Radcliffe, will you teach me to drive?” 
“By all means. Are you ready to start?” 

‘* We shall look down on you, Sir Edmund,” 

. “Don’t get in front, for I might 

manage the horses, and I might 
overturn you and Dorothy.” 

cy you would mind.doing it a bit, 

of your face!” he returned, 

“Shall I help you to your exalted 


thanks ; Captain Radcliffe can take care 
of me,” and she gave him a lock of mixed re-_ 


Captain Radcliffe, 


emo ee 


eo 


voice was tender, and sent the 





if he is; the gic] has an especial charm of her 
own—hard to resiat, If I had met her before 
Dorothy-——” 

“Oh! here you are, Dora! Are you ready to 
start?” and he turned to help her into the small 


Doubtless Dora's lover was thoroughly en- 
joying himself, but he was very silent, and his 
wandered restiessly along the road in front 
f them, where the drag had halted for some 
parp at _ when they rapa again, just 

the pouy carri tise waa in 68- 
sion of the “ ribbons.” _ og 

The spirit of mischief seemed to have taken 
her, and Captain Iadcliffe 
safety of hie carriage, bis horses, 
3 but Eilse was so charming 
80 th hereelf, that he could 
“in his heart to depose her from her 
driver ; and the horses, fesling a new 
hand over them, took liberties 
would not have presumed to take with 
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Radcliffe must be mad to 
such s reckless way,” cried 
; excltedly, “I wish we could over- 
stop her from driving.” 

wilfal ; she would not give up 


oF ERE. 
gtiie 
tnt 
= ; 


surprise, 

about Elise? I fear 
poor little ‘Puck’ to overtake 
those four powerful steeds.” 

added, as Sir Edmund bronght the 
y’s side, when he was 


f 
: 


sald, mastering his 
"it is useless to try,” 


remarked apologeti- 
to see s woman in 


janger. 

“I hope Elise fs not really in danger,” re- 
turned Dorothy, gently. ‘' Captain Radeliffe is a 
splendid whip, and he would not, I think, let her 
ged into trouble.” 

* Not if he could help it, of course, but Elise 
seems very headstrong; he might find it as difli- 
cult to govern her as she the horses,” 

They were out of sight now, and Sir Edmund 
was thinking of little else but Elise all the way. 

He was very affectionate and attentive to 
Dorothy, but was something wanting, and 
the drive did not prove as enjoyable a one as 
she had anticipated ; yet she could not have told 
you what had been 

Very eagerly did the Baronet glance round the 
corner as he turned in among the Burnham 
Beeches, and a sigh of relief escaped him when 
and goed with yp A by her aide, 

on grass . But the 

died out when he found that Elise 
the faintest notice of him, but seemed 
the most friendly terms of easy inti- 
with her soldier companion, and her silvery 
laughter was ringing out among the old beeches, 
rippling from bough to bough, followed by his 


very happy,” remarked Sir 
hat sharply. 
jooks a woman ; but she is a very 
child for enjoyment, She won't laugh like that 
five hence.” 

“Tb fs to be hoped not,” 

“Oh! I like to hear her cheerful. Trouble 
will come soon enough, and when once {t touches 
her that childish laugh will be a thing of the 


| 


not 


z 
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“Did you ever laugh like that, Dora?” he 
inguired, with a smile. 








should suppose we women are so weak as to like 
them te talk such utter nonsense to us.’ 

**I am not sure, Dora, that compliments are 
meaningless from most men, A few may make 
flatteriog speeches with no object, bud more often 
it fs their first step to win affection, love, admira- 
tlon—something, at any rate, for themeelves.” 

“T had not thought of ft in that light,” 

‘I dare say not. You do not know much of 
the world, darling! Many children are more up 
to its ways than you, I think.” 

“Do you mind, Edmund?” she asked, with a 
wistful look, turning her soft eyes to his, ques- 
tioningly. 

“No, little one. I like you to be innocent.” 

She nestled a little closer to bis side, 

“*T can hardly boast of innocence, dear! Only 
ignorance, I fear,” 

“ Well, it amounts to much the same thing, 
See, here comes the carriages, Shall I go and 
help your mother out?” 

“Thank you, I will go with you |” 

“So, here you are, Mrs, Dunraven, safe and 
sound, I hope we are to have some of the fan 
of spreading the luncheon,: but 1 suppose your 
servants will be indignant if they are interfered 
with, though to my mind ib is half the pleasure 
of 2 pic-nic.” 

**To be sure [t Is. The servants can do the 
things you won’t like doing—unpack, wait on us, 
wash up, and pack again |” 

“That is true. One-foels lazy after a good 
feed, and washing ap is a decided effort. 
Dorothy, you will come for a walk now, under 
the Beeches? And what time do you intend to 
lunch, Mre. Danraven ?” 

* Oh, about two o'clock, I think |” 

“Very well! Then we will be back by one, 
and make ourselves useful.” 

And, lovers though they were, they were back, 
true to their word, 

“ Military punctuality | eh, Mrs. Dunraven t” 
said Sir Edmund, showing her his watch. 

“Mach more so than the military man’s,” she 
laughed. ‘‘ Captain Radcliffe vowed he would 
be here to assist at a quarter before one, but he 
has not made his appearance yet!” 

At her words the Baronet’s eyes ran rapidly 
over such members of the party as were as- 
sembled there in groups of twos, threes, and 
fours, aud a look of annoyance settisd upon his 
face 


‘* We have brought come wreaths of eglantine 
to twine among things, mother,” sald Dorothy, 
holding up an armfu! of long spraye. “Don’t 
you think they will make a lovely garnish to the 
pie-dishes #” 

“Til tell you when I ses them, my dear; 
and now, if you really wieh to help, get on 
with your work, because, at present, you are only 
hindering the servants.” 

*¢Here is a nice smooth spot!” said Sir 
Edmund ; “‘ letus lay the cloth here. Yes! that 
fs right! Wouldn't {t be as well to cut this ham 
in slices, and not remove any till they are wanted ; 
it would save time and trouble. I see the 
chickens are already divided, and all tied together 
with ribbon, The ox who had such a tongue as 
that, Dora, must have been a fine fellow! It is 
the b t Teversaw! Now, here isa chance for 


you, little one! Here is a dish for you to 
nish.” 
* What fs it 3” 
“Oh, a -ple. Now ior your wreath. 


Shall I hold it for you? If you don’t keep ib 
straight you will spill the gravy and spoil your 
drees. By the bye, white suite you, Dora?” 

“T think it does most people.” 

“I am not so sure of that. Stout people, for 
instance, should never wear it. Let me fasten 
that for you. It really does look very nice, and, 
on the white cloth, it will show up better still 
I'm glad you thought of it,” 

* Here come Eiise and Oaptain Radcliffe |” 

“ So I see !” returned the Baronet, sharply. 

And when the other two joined them, he took 
no notice whatever of the girl, but paid Dorothy 
the most marked care and attention. 

More than once Elise paused to look at him fn 
wonder, . 

“ He cannot care for her like that, or he never 
would have acted as he did last night,’’ she told 
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"SOW QUIET IT SEEMS, JUST AS IF YOU AND I WERS ALONE IN THE WORLD!” samp EDMUND. 


herself again and again, and her own mood grew 
—_ oe Be og she was reat still, 
he next ter rang out y, and 
she flirted in the moub joe manner, She 
mocked abt poor Dorothy’s eglantine, and made 
game of every she had done.” 

“Who will the claret-cup!” inquired 
Mrs. Dunraven, coming to them with a loving- 
eup fn her hand. 

“Ob ! Sir Edmund will,"*said Dorothy. "“ His 
is the best I ever tasted.”’ 

“I shall be happy, if it won’t offend the butler,” 
he laughed. 

“I hope we consider our servants’ comforts,” 
said Mrs, Dunraven, “‘ but we don’t take any 
notice of their fancier. If they remain in our 
service they must like our ways. I don’tsee any 
reason for sacrificing one’s self to one’s 
servants |” 

“ You are quite right, They don’t respect you 
any the more for [t. Quite the reverse |” 

“Is not this a pretty port wine jelly, with all 
this gold-leaf floating In it?” remarked Elise, hold- 
ing up & shape to Sir Edmund Drake. 

Bat, with a reply that he was no judge of 
cookery, be turned from her to admire the colour- 
ing ofa cream, which was smothered in hundreds 
and hundreds of tiny balls of silver. 

‘* Gold-leaf !” exclaimed Mr. Dunraven to his 
wife, ‘why, that is enough to polson anyone ! 
Metal—pure metal! Desire the cook never to 
use ib again!” 

‘The quantity ueed fs so small it can’t be very 
unwholesome, my dear,” laughed Mrs. Dunraven ; 
“and it settles towards the top of the shape ; so 
if people don’s like ft, they can leave that’ part, 
you know.” 

“*I am afraid there are nob many things we 
should eat if we questioned whether each article 
of food had anything ro ape wholesome in {t,” 
remarked Captain Radcliffe. “The best way Se 
to shut your eyes, {ff you like the taste and ask no 
questions,” : : 

““Where fs the brandy for the claret-cup, 
Doras?” called Sir Edmun 





“Oh! do you put brandy in it?” Inquired 
Mts. Raseeea e . 

“To. be sureI do, It mellows it, and ensures 
its not dissgreeing with you. I will warrant no 
one is ever the worse for my claret-cup. Will 
you slice some cucumber, Dorothy ? I know you 
like to be aeeful, Yes, lemon, and sugar, and 
claret, and soda-water ; thatis right, I think we 
are all ready for the guests,” 

“And Iam eure they are the same for you,” 
returned Mr. Dunraven; ‘‘they are all as 
hungry as hunters. I hope we have plenty to 
eat!” 


‘* He fs always afraid on that score,” sald Mrs, 
Dunraven, with a smile. 

“If we get through all this we shall do well,” 
said Captain Radcliffe, 

* Shall I carve that quarter of lamb, or shall 
I sound the assembly! I'll give them the right 
tune with the bugie call,” and he made an excel- 
lent imitation of that brezen instrument, which 
brought the laughing throng crowding around 
the “spread.” . 

“ Take your seats, ladies and gentlemen, and 
make yourselves at home,”’ shouted Mr. Dan- 
raven, good-humourediy, “This is Liberty 
Hal!, you knaw-—the blue arch of Heaven for 
our roof, and nature’s carpeb for our flooring !” 

In a few minutes everyone was busy with 
knife, fork, and spoon. Champagne corks flew, 
the loving cup passed round, and spirits which 
were equable before now rose, till the quietest 
eyes had a sparkle in them, while themischievous 
ones were fairly danciog. 

“IT am loyal,” cried Mr. Dunraven, ‘' Let us 
drink to the health of the Queen.” 

“JT have another toast to propose,” said Oap- 
tain Radcliffe, leaniog forward, glass in hand. 
A little bird has whispered that we may offer 
our congratulations to a happy young couple 
present, and wish them a joyous future.” 

Sir-Eimund looked annoyed, while Dorothy's 
colour deepened guiltlly, 

“You're in for it, Drake,” laughed Mr. Dan- 





raven good-humouredly, ‘Some one has split 
upon you, and you will have to return thanks,’ 
Bat the Baronet took not the remotest notice 
of the toast; he merely nodded famillarly to 
his future father-in-law, and remarked, quietly, — 
“The Queen ie admissible, but no private 
questions, I think.” 
Then he smiled at Dorothy, and @ somewhat 


| awkward aflence ensued. 


‘* What an insufferable fellow Sir Edmund is | 
whiepered Osptain Radcliffe to Elfse, ‘'I fear 
re will ficd him an uncomfortable brother- 
ia-law,” 

" Who said he was to be my brother-In-law}” 
retorted the girl. “You did not hear it from 
me 


“That is true; and perhaps the report is {c- 
correct. If that fs the case, I am very sorry I 
should have made such a mistake.” 

He looked av her sore comer but ine - 
apparently engaged studying pattern of her 
plate, and tracing it with one of the prongs o! 
her fork. 


“I wish you would tell me, Mirs Elise, 
whether I have been misinformed} If so, I wilt 
apologise. 
af By way of another toast!” she retorted, 


“T did nL say 30. How have I offended you, 

Miss Dunraven? We were very good friends 
ust hg 
me Iam not Miss Dunraven.” 

“ Migs Elise, then! Come, now, is Sic Edmund 
engaged to your aister ?” . 

“JT am not in his confidence, Captain Radcliffe. 
If you want to know, you had better sek him 
yourself,” 

He laughed. 

“T fear the handsome Baronet Ia no favourite 
of yours, Miss Eiise, so we will him, Let us 
make a party and go for a walk. y 
see the new Peak drive, which, by the bye, is not 
to my mind an improvement to place, How- 
ever, it is useful. 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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THERE WAS A ORASH OF SPLINTERING WOOD, 4 ORY, AND CLARICE FELT HERSELF 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 
—10t— 
CHAPTER XVI 
LOVED AND LOST, 


Leywox Oraven, dusty and travel-stained, 
stood on the threshold, and a moment later, 
C.arice, utterly oblivious of Paice’s presence, 
had thrown herself in hie arms, 

"You have come jast when I needed you 
most!” she exclaimed. ‘Now you will ex- 
plain everything, and show that though circum- 
stances have conspired against you, you are still 
not the villain they would make you out to be,” 

He did not return her caress, but put her 
geatly from him, and closed the door, His 
quick glance travelled from his wife to Paice, 
and then back again, and {b fs likely enough that 
he instantly comprehended the eftuation. 

‘You have been to Florence }” he eaid to the 
detective in those quick incisive tones of his that | 
always compelled attention. 

"Yes, sir, and I was telling Mrs, Craven what 
I found out there. I dare say you can guess 
what ft was,”’ 
5 “I dare say I can,” was the quiet reply, 

Weill, you have probably done your duty, and 
that is more than we all can gay. But now, if 
you will be kind enough to leave us for a Ifttle 
while, I will confer with my wife, and see you 
later on,” 

The detective seemed to hesitate. 

I should like you to understend, Mr, Craven, 
that IT have been acting entirely in a business 
capacity, and that In epite of everything I have 
no feeling against you,” 

Craven waved his hand impatiently. 

My good fellow, I am aure you have acted 
sccording to your lights, and there is no pre- 
judice on either side, All I ask you is to keep a 
quiet tongue in your head for half an hour, and 
then I will see you, and we will do 


Paice went out, and as the door closed behind 
him, Lennox faced his wife. He was unusually 
pale and even stern, but there was a curious 
humility in his voice as he addressed her, 

* Clarice, that man has been telling you that 
is was I who bought those two swords fu 
Fiorence, and on that he has built up a certain 
theory, Am I a, Bi 

She bowed her without speaking. Some- 
thing in his tone, as well as In his manner, made 
her heart sink still lower, now that the first 
rapture of seeing him had passed away. She 
watched him anxiously, as he remained opposite 
her, his eyes fixed on the ground. A deep sigh 
broke from his lips, and approaching nearer, he 
knelt at her feet, and held her hand against his 


heart, 

“ Weill, dearest, we-have tasted the best of 
life, let what will befall us now—we have loved, 
even if we have to lose, Nothing can take from 
us the memory of what has been.” 

“Lennox, what do you mean, why do you 
speak in this tone—what has happened to you!” 

“T have jast come from Parser'’s death-bed— 
my old devoted friend, «hose life was 
sacrificed in dolog my bidding. 1: has saddened 
me, and made me see how headstrong and sel- 
fish I have been—how {mperiously I have swept 
obstacles on one side when they threatened to 
futerfere with my happiness—in a word, how I 
have been ready to sacrifice any and everything 
fn my overwhelming passion for you. 1 don’t 
think I ever realised it before I saw the faithful 
old fellow’s eyes glazed in death, and bis poor 
maimed limbs.” A convulsive shudder shook 
Craven’s strong frame, and he rose to his feet, 
pressing his hand across his eyes as if to shut 
out some terrible haunting spectacle. For the 
firat time fn his life he was thoroughly un- 
strung. The resulb may have been partly owing to 
fatigue and want of food and sleep, but ib was 

to the remorse that had come 
poor Parser’s death lee. It 
is true he was neither re- 
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morally or legally 
sponsible for the accident that had befallen the 
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PALLING INTO ICE-COLD WATER 


man, but he could not forget that, but for hin, 
iv would not have happened. 

“Then,” said Clarice, slowly, ‘' Paice was 
right In guessing that you had sent Parser to 


-bribe the Florentine shopkeeper not to betray 


you?” 

Craven made no reply, but gank on a chalr, and 
covered hie face with his hands. 

“Lennox!” she continued, vehemently, ‘why 
are you not open with me; why do you, by 
your manner, encourage tho¢e horrible suspicions 
that Pafce has of you? I know for a certainty 
that you were at Sunningdale Court on the night 
of my father’s murder, but surely you can 
explain why you were there—you can assure me 
that you had no cause of enmity against him, no 
desire for his death-——” 

A groan escaped his lips. How could he telt 
her this, when, In cold blood, he had gone to 
Sanningdale with the resolve to kill Sir Alvick 
Chandos, albeit in fair fight. 

* And suppoee I cannot give you this aseur- 
ance, suppose I told you that your father had 
done me a deadly injury, and I felt it my 
bounden duty to avenge it—could you forgive 
me, Clarice, for the sake of the love I bear 
you!” he ssid, his voice low and strained, while 
he held oyt his bands towards her. 

Involuntarily she drew back, her eyes full of 
horror, 

‘* Forgive you—love you when there is the 
stain of blood between us—a father’s blood ! 
Great Heavens, are you mad to ask such a ques- 
tion i” Then the full meaning of his demand 
flashéd upon her, and with a tortured cry of 
extremest pain she fell on the couch, burying 
her face ia the cushions to hide ite white anguish 
from him. Paice was right thea—her own hus- 
band was her father’s murderer ! 

Lennox came across to the coach and bent over 
her in agonieed pleading. 

" Clarice, let me acknowledge everything, and 
then you will be able to judge how far 1 was 
to blame,. That I have sin Iknow, That I 
ought never to have crossed your path I know 
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voice hardly rose above a whisper, ** What do 
you mean?” 

“T mean exactly what I say, Lennox, that in 
future we must be strangers to each other.” 

The blood seemed to recede from her heart as 
she spoke the words, but her voice never quavered. 
He gazed at her in stupefaction. 

‘* Strangers—you and I{ After the vows we 
swore at the altar, after the happiness we have 
had together! Great Heavens! You are not 
ia earnest,” 

“IT am in most sad and sorrowful earnest, 
What else is there left for us to dof We could 
never be to each other what we have been. 
Every time my eyes rested on your face I should 
see my father’s accusing eyes, every time I heard 
your voice his denunciations would riog in my 
ears—ZI might grow to hate you.” 

Her voice fell to a low, sibilant whisper, that 
seemed to Lennox like the hiss of a serpent. 
A groan escaped his lips. 

‘This is woree than anything I dreamed of 
even in my darkest boura,” he muttered, ‘' You 
are cruel to me, Clarice,” 

“If Iam cruel to you I am cruel to myself, 
Bat it is not eruelty, it Is justice,” 

‘*T suppose it is, the jastice that hangs the 
criminal before « trial,’ was his bitter retort. 

“What need is there for a trial when the 


¢eriminal has confessed $" she asked, sadly. Then 
abe clasped her hands together vehemently, 
“ Nothing but your own words would have made |. 
me believe you guilty, Lennox—no, not the evi- 
dence of all the world if you had sworn to me 
that you were Innocent. It is out of your own 


mouth that you stand condemned. Even when 
Paice told me all he had found out, and I myself 
was able to supply the missing links of evidence 
—when I remembered findivg my father’s re- 
volver in your and the conviction 
forced itself upon me that ib was you who 
rescued me on the night of his death, even then 
I felt sure there was some way oud of the 
mystery, some loophole that Paice had 
by, some explanation that you would be able to 
give, showing that you were innocent fn thought 
and deed. But your -words leave me uo alter- 
native.” 

“ And on them you banish me? Ah, Clarice, 
you loved the dead better than you love 
living |! If you cared for me, as I cared for you, 


zs would let everythlog elee go except our 
ove.” 


Often, in the ead days that followed, he thought 
stood him then, when she 
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entered the 

dire presentiment of coming woe 
, with the recollection of his ser- 
t's death. He had been doiscience- 
en, too, as, indeed, he was now. After all, 
Ciarice was right. There could be no happiness 
for them in a fature, shadowed by Sir Alvick’s 
murder, 

In his selfish passion, when the sight of 
Clarice’s beauty had set his soul on fire, he had 
told himself that the sins of the father had 
nothing. to do with the children; but now he 
found out his error—now when it was too late ! 

"If you had only done as I wished you—sent 
Paice away on thed accursed afternoon that first 
brought him here!” he cried out, striking the 
table with his clenched hand. 

She shook her head. 

“Tb would have made no difference in the end. 
Sooner or later, my old resolve to bring the 
murderer to justice would have awoke, and I 
should never have rested until I had achieved it, 
I know my own nature better than you do. For 
a time the fire slumbered, but it was not dead— 
{it only needed a touch to rekindle the flame. In 
any case I should have gone on to the bitter end, 
as I swore over my father’s dead body I 
would do,” 

There was silence, Husband and wife stood 
facing each other, only a few feet of actual earth 
dividing them, but as far apart in reality as 
though oceans had rolled between. 

They both recognised this, Lennox, for all 
his iron will and obstinate determinafion, knew 
that nothing he could urge would change his 
wife’s resolye—knew, too, that the sacrifice she 
was making was bitterer than death, and, more- 
over, that she was right / 

© Then 1b is good-bye, Clarice?” 

*' Good-bye—for sver.” 

He bowed his head and turned away. He 
could not epeak, he dared nob touch her lips, or 
even her hand, leat the passion within him should 
escape his control, and make one more wild 
effort to sweep her will, and bis own conselence 
before ft. He knew this was the inevitable fiat 
—Indeed, ib seemed to him now that he had 
known it from the beginning. 

And as he went he thought of Adam and Eve 
driven from the flame-guarded gates of Paradise, 
by the sword of the great angel. 

*‘ Bat they were happy,” he muttered to him- 
self, with a miserable smile, for ab least they 
were together |” 


TL 


CHAPTER XVIL 
AFTERWARDS | 


For some time after she was left alone Olarice 
remained in a sort of stupor, sitting straight and 
—_ on the couch, gazing with unseeing eyes 
at fair expanse of lawn and garden where 
she and her husband had been so . Yea, 
happy, in spite of the secret whose ow had 
lala apon them from the very first. Her mind, 

the past, end calling ft before her 


before her the different occas’ ons on which shy 

had inetiactively felt that Lennox was fighting 

t some inexorable destiny, which he neve;. 

feared might In the end overcome bin, 

Doubdtlees bis Interview with the myaterfoy 

woman in Grey Friars had bad something to a 

crime, though Clarice could not eve 

the identity of the woman. Lu: {; 

did not intereat her much now—what <i: {; 

, indeed, did anything matter noy 

that she and the man she lovéd better than be 

own life, but, thank Heaven, not better than her 
consclence—were for ever put asunder f 

Her miserable musings were interrupted by ; 
kaock at the door, followed by the entrances of 

. wife started violent!y—she 
had entirely forgotten his existence. 

“IT am awaiting your. instructions, ma'am," 
he said, in a subdued voice, for the white ovr 
In her face touched him to sympathy, atill, s: he 
remarked afterwards, “* business is eas.” 

With an effort, she brought back her wander. 
ing thoughts, and concentrated them on the 

t moment, then she rose, and filled in, 
blank cheque which she happened to have is her 
ree. 
Pe Take this money, Mr, Paice, and con:ider 
our business rela closed, I need hardly 
remind you of the necessity of keeping your own 
The detect! glanced at the f 
ve a gures—which 
represented two hundred pounds—and carefa!'y 
put away the slip of paper in his pocket- book, 

“I suppose, ma’am, you mean you don’t want 
me to make any further inquiries }” 

" No, I want the matter to drop. I aim doing 
noone an Injustice In hushing ib up—tit isa 
private, not a public affair, and the deciaton reste 
entirely with me. You have done your best in 
obedience to my wishes, and I am obliged to you, 
There fs no more to be said.” 

She turned away with a little weary gosture 
that was curiously pathetic, Paice, accepting 
the hint of departure, laid his hand on the door 
and paused for.a moment to eay a few concludizg 


words, 

“Very well, Mre, Oraven, I shall obey you im- 
plicitly, but if anything new should turn up, or 
you should require my services ia any other way, 
I shall be always at your comman3.” 

He bowed and passed out, and hardly had he 
disappeared before Sybil Marsh came in, half 
hesitativgly. 

* Clarice, what has happened? I have just 
seon Mr. Craven tearing out of the house like a 
maéman, and, cf course, it is easy to BOT 
thing Is the matter. If you prefer not telling 
me what it is, I will curb my curiosity; but if 
on the other hand I can be of any use to you, | 
should like to know.” 

** It is only thie, Sybil, that my husband and 
I are going to live spart for some time—In fac, 
for ever. I owe you so much tion az you 
are our guest, and an old friend, but I cannot te! 
you more—either now or in the future.” 

Naturally Sybil was astonished, For a few 
minutes she did not speak, then she came over 
to Clarice’s side, and touched her arm, with a 
strange softness and bumility. 

**1 do not wish to know more... I eee that you 
ar6 unhappy, and I feel that neither I nor anyone 
elee nou mye Jou, oa, Tye _ peg my 

Ta y, an me with you, 
sympa you a 7 d bardson 

my b may 
but at least we we dct togather 
kindnesses on your part, 











eyes in a quick series of mental pictures, brought 
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hte rigin in jealousy, and that In time t would blow Sybil canght her breath sharply, and looked | always been too spirited to let hereelf be waited 
never. over, and Craven would return. down to conceal her face. on, much preferring to do things for herself, 

him, His personal had been packed up " Shall you do so?” Outside, the alr was « ft and warm for ail the 
ertouy by the butler, and sent to his club in town, “No, My aunt is a soclety woman, and Is | blustrous wind, and the clouds seemed to have 
to do isrice had also received o visit from Mr, — happy unless she is in the midet of gaiety | blown away. It Is true there was no sunshine, 









b even Marlowe, who acted as bis solicitor, and whom 
at ft he had deputed to manage all business affsire, 
iid and do what he could for the young wile 
r now in his absence. Every arrangement been 
n her made for her comfort and convenience, and it 
D her was decided that she should stay on ab Harsit 
b, ab least. 

by 4 bi made a deed of gift, 
C8 of j on you,” said the ; 
—the who was y much | interested by the 

beauty of his young client, "and he desired me 
“am,” to carry out any wishes you might express. I 
isery dare say be has told you bis intention of starting 






aimost immediately 
Central Ahica—or, if he has nob done so, the 






der. papers have.” 

t the Clarice bowed without It was now 
ins conly » month Waban pee Lauban partons 
a her and she was to realize what the 











ation meant to her, He bad not 
alder but she bad constant evidence of his care 
ardly forethought on her bebalf, and of late the press 
r OWN had been full of his forthcoming journey, 
" He expects to be away two years,” went on 
Rbich Mr. Marlowe, “but. it is quite possible his 
folly absence may be extended to three or even four 
k, years, He asked me to ascertain what your 
want plans were, and then write and tell him.” 
“My plans are to remain here altogether. 
Joing The house fs quiet and retired. I don’t know 
is a many people so I am not troubled by visitors, 
reate and I don’t think I could find any other place to 
“e wt iis Oeaves bated tt orb migh 
OU, "Me, ven pe you b 
‘ like to epend some time at wm Conrt, 
ture and he asked me to strongly advise sgainst eu 
rtin 
den She shivered involuntarily. 
ding “Tell him I am not at all likely to go there— 
the place has too many painful associa for 
| im. 
>, oF Her interview with the lawyer did not last 
way, much longer, and Mr. Marlowe bowed him- 
— ae ee oe 
d he cores was suddenly opened, Marsh 
half looked through, but almost immediately, it was 
closed again, and the lawyer who had caught only 
Just the most momentary glimpse of her, found him- 
ke 8 self puzzled at the vague sense of a ro 
me that transient glance had awoke within him. It 
lling was not until he was in his dog-cart driving 
ib if away, that the solution of the enigma 
u, I 
“It was the lady who came to my office, and 
and tefused to give her name—the lady who was so 
tact, anzious to know how the law directs an estate 
you eball be inherited when the laet owner left no 
tell will,” he said to himself, ‘She was rather a 
striking with abilities eomewhat out of 
few the co and it struck me at the. time that 
ver she was working out some clever little game of 
ha her own. Now I wonder what the is?” 
The uneventful passed by. Siarice rarely 
you left her own and refused to see any- 
one callers; she Hved indeed the life of a hermit. 
my mp thy hvely we: Lennox had left 
OU, England, and then a deeper despondency seemed 
ent, to fall op her, So long as she knew he was 
nay within call of a letter or their 
ber had not the same hopeless about it, but 
art, now he was on his way to Africa—the Dark | 
Continent that swallows up so many noble lives 
b fs on thls she tie ee ee en eee 
ach ou this eide the grave was for ever gone. 
to professed to be dlatsemsed at ber palin end 
be apoeties but Clarice laughed at her apprehen- 
bat Bone, 
her “T shall be better , when the cold 
the weather " she said, ‘ is al 
ne. trying te pple who are not very wtroug- 
the the way, tell you I had a letter from my 
een ant Lad ners "yn se 
ur You did mot tell me, bat I eaw the envelope 
Ss ko eee 
ra me are ‘to 
ite the south of Beanes fer. She atcha ast dh te 
very anxious I should accompany them,” 









i tion, and that would not suit me at 
all. So 
vitation.”” 

tt breathed more freely. There was o 
subdued exultation in her eyes that Clarice was 
too preoconpled to observe—indeed, if sha Aad 
observed {t, it would have told her nothing. 

“ How odd it seems, Olarice—you and I will be 
slone in thia winter, without a single re- 
lation to tnterfere with our liberty of action. We 
shall indeed be two emancipatéd young women,” 

“ Have you no relations then, elther!” asked 
Clarice, with listiess curfosity. 

“ Mone in this country, My mother was an 
Italian, and I believe moet of her people 

to “America soon after I wasborn, I 
know no of them. They have never seen 
me, and for that reason take no interest in me.” 

“Then where did you live before you came as 
ba to me ab Sunningdale Court?” 

** I was In a boarding-shool, first of all as pupil 
and afterwards as teacher. Ob, it wasa hor- 
tible life—so drearily monotonous, so hopeless | I 
used to envy even the factory girls I saw come 
strolling along the street at the dinner hour, for 
at least they had liberty, and could sing and 
lavgh, and go where they would, while I was a 
mere hired to teach a seb of stupid girls 
how to po sce I atayed there till I was 
twenty-four, wasting some of the very best years 
| of my life—years that can never come back 
again,alas! Iam twenty-six now, but there are 
times when I feel as if I had lived centuries of 
misery and op; mt. You who have been 
eradied fr the lap of luxury, don’t know what 
such a life as mine was like—-the slights I had to 
endure, the taunts as to my poverty, my friend- 
leesness—the desolation of it. No wonder I grew 
hard and callous, and wishfal to revenge my 


wrongs 

She stopped herself in the flood of wild words 
that seemed to pour from her without her own 
volition, For once she had let fall the mask of 
reserve behind which she usually concealed her 
feelings, and the real creature, passionate, {m- 
pulsive as women of [talian origin so often are, 
leapt to the eurfaca. 

“ Poor Sybil!” murmured Clarice, compassion- 
ately, ‘you really have something to complain 
of, 1 think. But your mother and father—what 
oe They tied snk: d 

w was very young, and your 
father, Sir Alvick Chandos, who had known them 
both, put me to school, and peid for my educa- 
tion, then, as you know, he later on had me to 
live at Sunningdale with you. Hs wae very kind 
y me, Lought to be grateful to him—I hope 

am,’ 


She walked to the window and looked out, It 
was a melancholy afternoon in late October ; the 
lawn was strewn with yellow leaves, and the 
last aight’ nine ary ade Pony . 

4 a sunflowers hung 

and pk ra on one of the half-bare 

a robin was singing a eweet and tender 

that sounded like a lament for the dead 
not 


very tempting weather ; all the 
ought. to go for a walk, Clarice,” she 


round. 
ought,” returned Clarice, List- 
made no effort to move from 


log 
meelves in the bright steel of the 


the: 
will get so dull and moping if you stay 
your walking things 
you'll have no excuse for 
Olarice could remon- 


have just written to decline her in- 


f 


iW 


Be 
5 





and the odour of rotting leaves nivgled with the 
more pungent smell of burning weeds, stil! Clarice 
felt glad she had allowed herself to be persuaded 
to come out; for, although the melancholy that 
had settled on her did not altogether lift, she 
felt fresher and less depressed than when ehe was 
indoors, 


*“You have been for a walk before to dey, 
have you not }” she asked ber companion, 

Yes, I went to the Black Torrent this 
morning ; ib was really -vyorth seeing. The river 
is swollen from all the rein we have been havirg 
lately, and it was quite grand as 1b dashed over 
the stones under the Lovers’ Bridge, We'll go 
there, and you'll see,” 

They walked along biiekly until they came to 
a turning that branched of towards the villoge, 
There Sybil paused. 

"Do you mind going on a little way by your- 
self, while I get a postal-order that I want, rather 
particularly, to send away to-night} If you cross 
the torrent ab the Lovers’ Bridge, 1’ll cross by 
the v bridge, below the faile, and then meet 
you on the other side, and we'll return home by 
another route.” 

Clarice nodded avent, and the two separated. 
It was about half-a-mile further on to the Lovers’ 
Bridge—a well-known trysting-place, crossing a 
repid- stream which, in summer placid enough, 
Was now a rough and turbid mountain torrent, 
dashing {nto seething spray over the great 
boulders that lay in Its way, 

Clarice stood for a few minutes to look at the 
contrast between the muddy darkness of the 
water and the creamy froth of the foam It 
churned round the stones. Runuing water had 
for her, as indeed it bas for most people, a charm, 
and the spot where she now stood was so lonely 
that she had no fear of observation, 

There were thick plantations of trees on either 
side ; high up In a beech a squirre) was watching 
her with bright Inquisitive eyee ; a ttle further 
away a jay was uttering its etrvident note; but 
for the rest nothing broke the silence except the 
rushing of the stream. 

The bridge had formerly been a pretty rustic 
erection, but wind and weather had had their 
will over ft, and now !) waa ina most tumbledown 
condition, the railing belog partially a wreck, 
while the planks themselves seemed in the last 
stage of decay, Clarice looked at it and 
hesitated. 

“It must be all right,’’ she eaid to herself, 
reassuriogly, “Sybil crorsed it this morning, 
and a few hours would hardiy make much - 
difference to it.’’ 

She gathered her skirt round her aukles, and 
stepped on the bridge, holding the railing until 
she came to where {6 had entirely broken away. 
For a yard or four feet she would have nothing 
to hold by, still the planks had not been slippery 
thue far, and she was tolerably eure footed, so 
the difficulties did not daunt her, although cnce 
she caught herze!f shivering as she glanced at the 
rushing torrent below, and thonght of the falls 
towards which it wae sweeping. 

She had a passing inclination to tarn back, bub 
conquered ft as belog cowardly, and determinsd 
to keep on. 

She took a step or two, and then paueed {n- 
decisively. The planks seemed to sway under 
her feet, there was a crash of splintering woed, 
& ery, and she felt herself falling, falling until 
thought and feeling were both merged in the 
shock of plunging Into ice-cold water. 

For the bildge had given way ar she trod 
on it, 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
THR THIN BLUE LINE, 
Crarice’s position. was one of extreme peril, 
She could not ewim, and even if she had been 
an expert swimmer her sirength would not have 
availed to keep her afloat against the force of the 
‘volume of water that was now bearing her 
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onwards towards the weir. She had sent forth 
one desperate ory as she felt herself falling, but 
In such @ secluded spot It was most unlikely it 
would be heard or that help would be forth- 
coming. Oace she neared the rapids she knew 
there would be no hope for her. 

All these ideas flashed with lightning swiftness 
through her brain, but with them came a sense 
of her own powerlessness. She could do abso- 
lutely nothing, she was as helpless as a little 
chiid A blind despair seized her, a sickening 
sense that death was cpon her. Often and often, 
in her misery, she had told herself that she would 
be glad to die, but now that the grim foe acta- 
ally touched her she drew back trembling, all the 
warm, young blood in her veins rising up in 
rebellion against the horror of the fate threaten- 


could not count the time, already it 
seemed hours, instead of seconds, since she fell in 
the water. The nolse of {t deafened her, its 
tauddy taste was fn her mouth, her throat, her 
nostrils, choking, suffocating, and the more she 
struggled the more hopeless her situation 
became. She had a hazy idea that some one was 
shouting to her from the bank, but what was 
sald she did not know, neither could she recognize 
the voce, Then all wae blank darkness. Wn- 
consclousness fell upon her and she knew no 


more. 

When she came to herself again it was with a 
sensation of horrible psiu, and not for 
malnutes afterwards did she even 


“Thank Heaven you are ‘alive!” exclaimed 
Sybil, letting her tired arms fall to her side. “ I 
wae afraid | was too late, You have had a very 
oarrow shave, but I think you have turned the 
corner now.” 

“You mean I was nearly drowned !” 

“As nearly as possible, I was only just in 


“Io was you who caved my life, then 1” - 

‘Well, I contrived to drag you out of the 
water, if that is what you mean!” 

** Bat who was the other person }” 

“What other person? There fs no one here 
but myself,” 

“Surely there was a second only a very little 
while ago? Iam sureI heard a voice that was 
not yours.” 

Sybil laughed as she supported Clarice Into a 
a sitting posture, and wrung the wet from her 
loosened hair. 

“No one but a boy, whom I have sent for a 
carriage and hot blankets, I gave him half-a- 
crown, and told him to run for all he was worth 
tothe inn in the village, as that is the nearest 
house I can think of. I hope he'll be quick, for 
the sooner you are at home and in bed the 
better. How do you feel now” 

‘* Rather mp and dizzy,” was Clarice’s reply, 
and she closed her eyes with a strange feeling 
of drowsiness and an evident disinclination to 
say more. As a matter of fact she was consclous 
of acute disappointment, The volce she fancied 
she had heard must have existed only in her 
dreams, It was nob the voice of her fusband, 
aud yet there was a ring of his tones in it, and it 
seemed to bring him nearer. Clarice’s explana- 
tion of the matter was confusing even to herself, 
but she had an uncomfortable feeling of having 
missed something that might have been of im- 

ng, however, 20 elusiye that 
even her imagination failed to grasp It, 

A little while later the carriage arrived and 
she was taken home, where she found more hot 
blankets awalting her—for Sybil’s boy mesenger 





seemed to have done his errand well, and, after 
ordering the carriage at the inn, had gone on to 
Hurst Royal to apprise the household of the 
accident that had happened, 

"It is not necessary to have a doctor,” Sybil 
said to the housekeeper ; “I can manage quite 
well alone—besides, {t will be better to keep the 
matter as quiet s: we can.” 

Her significant tone made the woman look up 
In awed curiosity, i 

Good gracious, mise! is {t true, then, that 
the accident wasn’t a accident—that Mrs. raven 
tried to-—~” 


A warning finger uplifted stopped her. 

“Hash! What : were ne to say must 
remain unspoken, Tf there ts any tittle-tattle 
re the servants, for goodness sake try to 
— t. 1 would not let the scandal get about 
lor anything.’ 

yet, is was precisely the scandal thab did 
get about. The next morning all the village 
boo ean in “ pores bt ~da — of 
openly—Mrs. Craven, at her hus- 
band’s desertion, had tried to comm!t suicide. 

Happily Clarice herself never suspected of 

she was accused. She kept her bed for 

some days, her nervous system apparently quite 
prostrated by the shock, and when she came 


ysical 
my energies at their 
a will be better in a or two,” Sybil 
sald, consolivgly. 
Clarice aake a slightly impatient movement. 


“You have told me om day ly 
for the last fortnight, and eac nant 
\y ” 


worse, You are not @ true 

Sybil’s lips quivered, as if with distress, 

“I wish I could do more for you, dear,” she 
cooed, in her low contralto voice ; “you know 
how gladly I would make any sscrifice for your 
restoration to health. But what can I do} 

“Nothing more than yon have done already,” 
returned remorseful at what looked like 
ingratitude on her part. 

“ And you are fn no pain 1” 

a ee pafa, only sometimes & deadly 
feeling sickness comes over me—a horrible 
nauses, such as I have never felt in my life before, 
and which leaves me faint and dizzy. There 
must be some reason for it,””’ The last words 
were spoken in a low murmur, half to herself, 
and were unheard by Sybil, who was standing 
near the window, looking out into the dim 
December twilight, almost as if she were 
oblivious of the young wife’s presence, 

Just then a low and # ray ad whistle came 
from without, and a q flash leapt to the 
elder woman's cheek, She glanced round 
stealthily to make sure that Ciarice had not 
noticed it, and then caught up a shawl, which 
chanced to be lying on a chair near, 

“*T am going outeide for my usual little con- 
stitutional on the terrace,’ she sald. ** You 
won’t mind being left alone for a few minutes?” 

Clarice answered in the sapien rapa she 
was glad of the ems » for it was a subject 
for complaint wh her dat she never had a 
minute to herself now. Morning, noon, and 
night, Sybil was with her, and she hardly ever 
saw other members of the household. It had 
lately struck her that, whenever she met any of 
the servants, they looked at her in rather a 
peculiar manner, almost as if they feared her, 
and made all haste to getaway: She wondered 
why {t was, and as she ley back in her chair, her 
eyes half closed, she was thinking to herself how 
entirely, elnce her accident, the reins of house- 
hold government had slipped froma her hands into 
those of Sybil Marsh, who was now to all intents 
and purposes mistress of Hurst Royal. From 





this point 1¢ mind naturally went back to the 
accident itself, which was a puzzle she had never 
quite solved. It seemed so strange that Sybij 
should have crossed the bridge in the morning, 
and noticed nothing wrong about it, while a fer 
hours later the planks had given way under a 
much lighter ht, 

The room was in ne onan To ll en only 
by the red glow of the fire, which sunk down 
to an Incandescent mass of crimson. Outeldg 
the early December duek had fallen. Clarice aat 
with her back to the window by which Sybil had 
made her exit, and which she had closed 
behind her. Quite suddenly the young wife was 
conscious of a chill, as if a cold wind had struck 
her, and at the same moment she felt that she 
was not alone. Another 
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shivered into a hundred fragments, she sprau¢ 
to her feet, and turned round, half triumphant 
at the tion of being once more mistress of 
terrified as to what might meet her 
he dim twilight, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE Riesian embassy building fn Berlin {s « 
palace in dimensions and furnishings, and {s in 
the principal street, Unter den Linden. It mu+t 
have cost at least £800,000. The offices of the 
United States embassy are in marked contras'. 
They are on a third-clase busfness ‘street, in the 
midat of small stores, Im the basement is « 
barber's shop, on the first floor a wine and 
schnapps saloon, and sbove the embassy offices 
are public lodging-rooms, 
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and Cured with 
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A DISLOYAL LOVE. 


—10:— 
(Continued from page 36.) 


Elise sprang to her feet, and invited several 
young people to join them for a stroll, and away 
went the merry) crew under the shade of the 
lovely beeches. 

OTe is a charming place for a pic-nic, Miss 
Euise,”-sald the Captain ; ‘and for a walk too,” 


ps you 
being given to some 

‘Perhops I should, if I were selfish.” 

‘We are all selfish where our affections are 
concerned, There never was love without 
jealousy yet.” 

“ But jealousy is a horrible thing, and leads 
people to commit ell sorts of shocking acts.” 

“Tt does. Bub the seeds of it are in every 
heart where love existe.” 

“That is when people can’t trust each other.” 

“Not a bit pte. You on gel perp 
in the truth of the person you yet may 
dislike to see them care, ia such an Innzo- 
There are so 


mine out, 

Let me see, how in? You didn’s 

wish to be paired off with an I hope 

t is not quite so bad as all that, Miss Eine, 
Personally, I am quite satisfied.” 

"That is fortunate ; for we can easily change 


partners, you see.” 
"Who would you have hed instesd of me, 
Sir Edmund 1” 

“T shouldn’t mind.” 

He looked at her critically. 

“You must elther like or dislike that man 
very much,” 

“Then say that I dislike him, what then?” 
she returned, defiantly. 

“ Then I should be very glad, and I should ask 
you not to like anyone at present.” 

“ Why not ab present } 

“My dear girl, you are at school now, are 
you not?” 

“What if I am} 


Need that prevent 
having feelings 1” = 


Dunraven to Dorothy. : 

“Eight of them went off for a walk, papa, 
and they have not yet returned.” 

“Well, there are 
of each other. We need nod wait, mamma, 
Radcliffe can bring them all home in his 
pes you will return as you came, I sup- | 


Le, 

And so the were filled, and one by 
one drove off, till only two remalned—the. drag 
and the village cart, 


“Shall we go, or walt for them, Edmund ¢” 
obet Dee an silent lover, | 
ou canno propriety leave your youn; 
sieter,” he returned, irriiably, “I oats 
Why Radeliffe cannot be punctual as well as the 
rest of the ” 


are seven other delinquents ; but, Edmund, I 
don’t think you like the gallant Captain; you 
certainly are down upon him.” 

“TI don’t know about being down upon him ; 
the man is a puppy, and an impertinent one to 
boot. The idea of his mentioniog our engage- 
ment publicly like that !” 

"I don’t believe he meant to be rude, Elise 
must have told him,” 

“T think not.” 

"Why ?” 

eee assign a reason for everything, 


y: 
“Why nob Dorat That is your name for 
me, Edmund.” 
“ One ia not obliged always to use the same 
appellation, child! Of what importance is it 


whether I call you one, or the other, or 
nelther 1” 

She looked at him in some surprise, and 
shrank back Into her quiet mood. 


“You and Elise will both take cold; that will 
be the end of this folly. Have you no wrap?” 

“Io was such & warm-day, I did not thiok I 
should need one, As to Hilse, her dress is very 
thick. I was surprised to see her put it on. Ib 
would have been more suitable for the early 
autumn.” 

** Tt becomes her, and that ie what you ladies 
think most about, I suppose.” 

** Some do, I dare say.” 

“Why here is Radcliffe coming alone! What 
can be the meaning of this 1” 

He quickly joined them. 

“ Miss Dunraven,” he aaid, “your sister has 
sprained her ankle and can’b move. We have 
béen waiting, hoping to get her on, bub she 
seems no better. It fs awfully unfortunate. I 
am more than sorry. I thought I had better 
come and fetch you, as she asked to have Sir 
Edound sent to her.” 

“Oh! poor Elise! Of courses we will go to 
nerds ee poor girl! Is she suffering much 


“Tam afraldeo, That ls, when she moves.” 

A @ark cloud settled on the Baronet’s face, 

“*It you had charge of her, Captain Radcliffe, 
yarny you might have taken care of her,” he 


“Ty ft was through no fault of mine, 
She caught her foot im the root of a tree and 
_ No one can regret the fact more than I 

io.”” 

‘Iam saute of that; lig Elise, don’t 
you? You and she have quarreiling and 

ft up again as long as I can remember.” 

“That Is about {t, Miss Dorothy. There Iz no 
one more fond of Elise than I am—sincerely 
fond of her, and I belleve she will make a 
splendid woman in a few years, but you must 
not let her think hersajf one yet, or she will be 

b. 

“I believe you are right, but you spoil her 
more than any one else, I think.” 

“Tm ed, you see.” 

Sir Edmund Drake struck the heel of his 
boot sa in the ground, and felt very 
angry Dorothy for her familiar chatting 
with Captain Radcliffe. 

When they reached her, Eilse Dunraven was 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, looking 
rather pale, and the others were gathered sym- 
pathetically around her. 

“T am sorry you are hurt, darliog,” said 
Dorothy, kneeling beside her, and taking her 


“T want to get home,” said the girl, with a 
tremble in her lip, 

“Of course you do, dear! Someone can lift 
you up, ff we could bring the drag here.” 
stash, Eta. “TH Ge te thn pray eh 

» » “PU go cart ; 
{it won’t shake me half so much.” died 

"To will shake you ten times more, but if you 
would prefer it, I am sure Edmund will be 
happy to take charge of you!” 

*T should prefer it! One does not want to 


talk when one Is in pais, and you can go on the 

box seat 1” 

“Oh, yes, Icando that! Edmund, you can 
cart round here for Elise, can’t you !” 





“It is not all Captain Radcliffe’s fault, There 


‘t mind, Dora!” he 


e you sure you don 





whispered, falling into the familiar name, ‘It 
ig kind of you to give Elise your place,” 

“ Yes, I do mind losing your company, dear,” 
she returned, in a low voice; “but I am glad 
we can help my sister.” 

He clasped her hand and went to fetch the 
little pony carriage, and elthough she was dis- 
appolated, she felt very happy at his words of 
commendation, 

“Let them all go,” Elise whispered to Sir 
Edmund, as he attempted to help her to rise, 

“ Suppoes you walk on and start before us ; 
we shall have to come quietly, and Puck will 
want to rum a race with you if you follow 
ue.” 

The girl gave him a grateful glance, and 
Dorothy, ng their wishes, went on with the 
others in Elise’s place, leaving the two alone. 

Nelther spoke till they were out of eight, then 
he laid his hand on hers. 

** Elise, I am so sorry you are in pain |” 

** T don’t mind that sort of paio,” she answered, 
with tears upon her long dark lashes. 

“ What sort do you mind, Elise i” 

“The sors you make me suffer,” she returned, 


great drops rolling down her cheeks. “I wish— 
I wish I were dead |” 

“Hash, child! Don’t speak like that! 
Dorothy would never make such a speech ! ” 

“* Dorothy!” she sald, scornfully. ‘ Dorothy 


does not know how to enjoy, or how to suffer. 
She Is an iceberg. She cares for nothing. 
Don’t put my feelings beside hers, for Henven’s 
sake |” 

"Do you feel so much, dear girl?” 

“Feel!” and she burst into passionate sob- 
bing. 

“Don’t, Elise, “pray, pray don’t! I never 
could stand a woman's tears, as I think I told 
you before, and if I didn’t I meant to!” and he 
drew her head upon his shoulder, and placed his 
arm around her waist, ‘Don’t cry, dear girl. 
Come? tell me, have you had a happy day |” 

“Happy! I have been miserable, [ sball 
hate the Burnham Beeches as long as I live!” 

“What made you wiserable, Elise 1” 

“You did! You went off with Dorothy, and 
you wouldn’t give me a kind look all day.” 

“ Elise, does Radcliffe care for you?” 

**I don’t know. I believe he does ; but he 
thinks me too young to love anyone.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ He told me so.” 

“When?” 

“ To-day.” 

* Do you love him, Elise?” 

"No, I don’t think so; but love begets love, 
you know.” 

He looked at her. What a beautiful young 
girl she was, with her rich damask rose hues, and 
her large speaking eyes ! 

A great madness took possession of him, and 
he caught her to his breast. 

"Elise, you shall never love him! You have 
given your love to me, andI claimit! Neither 
Radcliffe nor any other man shall be anything to 
you—I swear it!” 

“Bat—Dorothy,” and she hung back from 
him. 

Her very lack of reciprocation to bie passion ab 
that moment focreased It. 

“T cannot help Dorothy. My engagement to 
her fs a mistake. If my sffection for her were of 
the right sort I could not feel for you as I do, 
darling |" 

** Are you sure!” 

w ” 

“And ycu w'll tell 

ae Yes i ” 

She raised her eyes to bis, all aglow with a wild 
joy. Her face, beautiful as {tb was before, seemed 
doubly so as he looked at it. 

** Are you now all my own!” she asked. 

** Tam, and you are mine, Elise!" 

Then he held out his arms to her, and, witha 
glad cry, she sheltered in them. 

And the sun sank in the heavens, while the 
two, forgetful of sll but thelr own passionate 
happiness, sat there absorbed in their new-found 


joy. 


her this?” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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HER FATHER’S SECRETARY. 
—{0;— 
CHAPTER XXXII, 


An, cruel wedding-day! No wouder Gladys 
wept, as fow women weep, as she looked back at 
ib, 

They had parted at the door withont even a 
hand-clasp. Rapert had gone on to the library, 
and she had walked slowly up to her room ; and 
for hours afterward her heart and brain had been 
in a whirl, as she repeated over and over to her- 
self the sweet words : 

** Heaven is kind, for my one prayer has been 
granted. Iam now Rupert’s wifa—his wife! I 
shall go through life by bis side, his companion 
by night and by day ;”' and a flood of happy tears 
filled her blue eyes as she gave herself up to the 
bewilderlag day-dreams of the golden fature, 

She remembered how her heart had throbbed 
when she met him at luncheon, 

She had felt like going up to him, and, kneeling 
before him, whisper : 

“Why need ws keep our marriage a secret! 
We ought to tell your mother and Gwen to-day 
——now |” 

Then had come that eveuing fn the drawiog- 
room when he had been so attentive to Gwen, as 
they tried new songs together, and sesmed to have 
almost forgotten her presence. How little she 
had dreamed as she rose and hurriedly quitted 
the room, that she was destined never to look 
upon his face In this life again, for on that night 
the had met with the tragic occurrence ab the 
Black Pool. 

Had he indeed married her in a moment of 
thoughtlessness—regretting it as soon as the cere- 
mony had been performed, and eagerly seizing 
the first opportunity to annal that bondage and 
free himeelf ? 

"Tf his life will be the happier for it, I must 
bear my lot without complaining,” moaned 
Gladys. 

Would to Heaven she could have looked upon 
his face just one little moment, and then have 
gone quietly away, was the deepafring ory of her 
heart. But to die like this, and sheso young and 
life so sweet to her! Ah, pltying Heaven! did 
ever a young girl meet a more pitiful fate f 

For long hours Gladys searched yainly for some 
means of making her escape, but ft was useless ; 
there was no way of exit from the tower save by 
the oaken door. Hor wild cries had proved fatile, 
and her desperate effurts to attract the attention 
of the servants by the noise of pushing the heavy 
articles of furnivvre over the wooden floor proved 
useless, 

How waa she able to know that the sound was 
completely drownetl by the hammers of carpenbers 
repairing the stairway of the western wing ? 

Could no one hear her cries? Was it destined 
that she should dis there, ia all her youth and 
strength ? 1 

A great faintness seized her as time wore on ; 
her mouth was parched ; she would have given 
worlds for oné drop of cooling water, and she was 
weak, too, from want of food, 

She had often read with pity of the horrible 
torture of starvation. Was she beginning to ex- 
perience it? she wondered vaguely, Hfting her 
heavy, tear-dimmed eyes to the small bit of 
window-pane near the ceiling, through which the 
waning light drifted in. 

Tong hours came and went, and Gladys’s eu fer- 
ipgs grew so iatense at length, as the hours 
lengthened into the third day, that she prayed 
Heaven to send relief or death to her, 

Suddenly a strange thought came to her, She 
remembered that in the pocket of her dress was 
6 small vial containing » darkish liquid, which 
the dector who had eo lately attended her dariag 
her recent iiiness had left with her at parting. 

“In your hands f think it will be safe,” he had 
sald, kindly, “‘ though it {sa dangerous drug if 
taken in any quantity ; three drops will revive 
you, while dozen would produce death.” 

** Tb is fate that I have it with me,” thought 
Gladys, y ‘ttlag her cold, trembling hand in the 
pocket of her dress, 

“A dozen drops would produce death!” she 





repeated. “‘Ay, one dravght of it will put me 
out of my misery, Why should I suffer when I 
tye, Repet, my Sess ind oeiy love tke sche, 
pert, my firet only : 

raising the fatal vial. ‘You will never know 
that I died with your name on my !ips—yon will 
never know, when you think of poor Gladys, how 
well she loved you—that you were the only gleam 
of pe ares that lighted a desolate life. ther 
will claim you here, Rupert, my love, but I will 
be waiting for you up there, Teaede will not be 
heaven to me—without you |" 

With a little piteous “ Heaven forgive mel” 
Gladys raised the vial to her lips. 

One instant more, and a life which was at stake 
would have been sacrificed. But ib was not to be, 
for in that Instaut there was heard a sudden boom- 
ing sound, followed by a severe shock that shook 
the house to its very foundation, and a deafening 
sound of falliog rocks and timber, and the 
— wall of the tower fell outward with a loud 
crasb. 

The shock had hurled Gladys to the floor, and 
the vial she held fn her hand was dashed Into a 
thousand fragments. 

There was a sudden glare of light in the 
darkened room—blood-red, mixed with the 
feeble light of a dying day, and the next instant 
& great volume of thiek, black emoke shut even 
that from her view. 

Gladys uttered no cry, no moan; she was too 
weak, too dazed for that, though she realised at 
onee that the western wall of the tower had 
_ and that the whole structure was on 

re, 

She could hear the hoarse screams of people 
as she crept toward the jagged opening, the 
ringing of fice-belle, and the wild tramping of 
hurried feet, 

For an instant the thick volume of smoke 
cleared, and looking down through the intense 
white heat, Gladys saw a great sea of upturned 


faces. 

“Help! help!” she cried, atretchiog out her 
white arms to the crowd below. "Save me!” 

Then a great puff of blinding smoke uid her 
from their view. 

Bat they had seen her, and a wild cry of 
horror broke from évery lip, and cries of, '' My 
God! there ia a woman fn the tower !” 

**Save me!” cried the faint voice again. 

Taey ali heard, aud strong men turned pale, 
and women fainted, 

The crowd below seemed paralysed. 

What man among them dared risk his life in 
that burping fire trap? Even the ladder which 
had been placed ab one of the upper windows 
had become sport for the flames, 

Two brave men had made the daring attempt 
of mounting the ladder as far as the second 
story, but the intense heat drove them back. 

“Tt is useless!” they cried, dropping back fa 
despair, ‘* The girl is beyond mortal aid; her 
doom fs sealed |” 

'* Stand back |” cried a clarion voice, ‘I will 
make the attempt!” 

And ere they could prevent him, Rupert 
Dane, who had forced his way through the 
crowd, leaped upon the burning ladder. 

There was a hushed cry as be disappeared 
through ove of the arched windows, and above 
it they heard the piercing scream of a woman 
hedged in by the dense throng, and they 
recognized her af once as Rupert's mother. 

** Why did not some one hold him back?” she 
cried, frantically. ‘' He ge gone to his death! 
and he was my only son !’ 

A hoarse shout drowned her voice, 

“See ! he has reached the tower!” came from 
a doz2n throats, 

Every face was upturned. 

For one brief instant the smoke had cleared 
away, and they saw him dash paet the o ra 

In that one instantaneous glance they saw 
that his face was pale as death, bub resolute and 
brave ; then agreat clond of smoke hid him from 
thelr view again, ; 

A moment of dreadful suspense dragged itself 


by. 

Ou! how hts mother fell on her knees holdiag 
out her hands to Heaven to save her boy, her only 
ROD. 





tenet nel 


and it seemed the 
who watched with 
and strained eyes, but he 


Souve interior portion of the house fell in with 
4 dull thud, and » hushed ery rose from every 
throat, Had id carried with it the noble her, 
who had risked his life to eave the young girl in 
the tower? P 

The people looked at one another with pallid 
faces an? moist eyes ; then looked in pity at the 
frantic mother, who was atill petitionjog the 
— tw return her darling, her only son, to 


Suddeuly a great cry broke from Hip, 
They beheld Rupert at the window, with the 
slender form of the girl in his arms, 

A dezsn strong men ne Se to steady 
the awayliog ladder down which he had com- 
menced clam q 

They all noticed how he swayed and reeled 
with every step, and anew horror filled every 
breast. He must he badly injared, They could 
np gr alfeallgeany elle oat 

culty, were not when 

within six feet or so from the ground, he sud- 

denly reeled and fell backward with his heavy 
clutched closely in bis arma. 

A dozsn pairs of hands were instantly stretched 
Godan on thtieatie bis enters eee 
tenderly on grass mother’s cheer 
after pbs rent the alr, 

The next instant the four walls of the house 
fell in with a deafening crash. 

One glance at the girl her son had saved, 
and Mrs, Dane fell back with a hyaterical cry. 

“Do I dream, or do my deceive me!” 
she whispered, in an awe- yolce, * It—ts 
—Giladys} Bat no; it cannot be, for Gladys 
sleeps in her far-off grave. It is some fatal 
resemblance.” 

can eta she are the words, the 
crowd pres: roand girl cried,— 

My phar Barton, the miller’s niece, who 
disap from the village months ago ! ’ 

No one in-her old save Mr, 
and his wife, knew that G bad accompanied 
the Danes to their new home, and of the subze- 
quent eveute that had therefore none 
had heard the story of her supposed death. 

Kiad hands. qric removed Rupert and 
Gladys toa neigh Dg where the in- 
mates of The Mount had found shelter, Mrs. 
Dane following like one in a dream. 

Who was this creature who had been saved 
from the tower, who bore so striking a resem 


blance to poor dead G 
What would MA Manis and his wife 


say when they looked upon her face} Acd 
Gwen, who two days before had become 
tupert’s wife~why, the terrible. resemb!ance 
might kill ber! 


CHAPTER XXXII 


No one knew how the fire ab The Mount origi- 
nated, and the valiand reseue of Gladys was the 
principal theme of conversation for the next ten 
days. 

The simple village folk would have had much 
more to arouse their interest had they but know? 
of the thrilling episodes that were takiag place 
in the tem, home ia which the Melville: 
= Rupert his mother, bad taken up their 
abode, ’ 

The utter consternation of the lawyer and {is 


osama. that 


both the lawyer and hie wife were thankful for, 
and that was that Rupert, who bad so recently 
wed thelr darling Gwen, had been legally seps:- 
ated from Gladys. 

“ But what was she doing ia thetower of The 
Mount!” they asked each other, in amazemext, 
as they bent over her unconscious form. 

“There is but one theory ” re 
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as soon believe an angel from Heaven guilty of 
it,” ay 

Both Mr, Mel and his wife were surprised 
to hear Ru 's mother defend her. 


He saw her eyes fill, and she turned quickly 
away to hide her emotion. ‘ 

“ She left your som for another,” he went on, 
sternly, “ therefore, why should you have faith 
io the girl and expect anything but diehonour 
from her ¢” 

“T have always believed there is some yet 
to be explained about that affair,” replied 
Dane, ina tremulous voice. “She loved 
2 Ab! she fdolized him. I am eure of 
4 ” 

“The letter you found In her room does nob 
look as though she cared for him,” cut in Mrs, 
Uolville, adding: ‘ Therefore I sey your pity is 
wasted upon her,” 


cf that eweeps all else from tiy mind when I see 
her lying there {ll and helpless,” 

Mr. Melville and his wife faced her simul- 
—— 

“Here ! ander this roof—with Rupert }” the 
both echoed in « breath, am . 

"T will not permit it!” cried Mrs. Melville, 


indignantly. “Nothing of the kind 
mee ; 10 would be the grossest of soap. 
wen. 

"a nurse Gladys until she is out of 
danger,” replied Mra, Dane, gently, but firmly. 
—- = persis ons go ol mele weak 

as eee . L 
nage to tlow ba” re eee 

“I cee we have to compromise the 
cosin Sea eG “Let the girl re- 

until she is to if 

pli pro sy neal ibee con tees 

ay. course you not object to Rupert’ 
cing taken where his wife {s. That wil be 
prac abandoviog the place to the young 
woman has attempted to murder us all in 
our beds,” 
Den my son,” said Mra, 

They settled the matter reluctantly at length, 
that Gladys be permitted to remain 

b that for the present at least, but 


that all knowledge of ad open. 2-4 








enviable frame of mind Mr. Melville and his 
wife quitted the roow, leaving Mrs. Dane alone 
with Gladys, who was still unconscious. 

Tt was sob until they reached their own apart- 
ment that husband and wife gave vent to their 
anger in having Gladys beneath that roof. 

“TI see how it will end!’ cried Mra. Melville, 
confronting her busband with white face and 
gleaming eyes. “If Gladys remains here under 
the same roof with Rupert Dane, he will desert 
our Gwen and go back to that girl, That is the 
point his mother is working for. I can see it 
shead, And—and—oh, husband, {it would kill 
our Gwen, she loves him so!” 

“That which you predict will never come to 
pass,” returned Mr, Melville, hosrsely. ‘No 
man shall ever forsake my daughter and find 
happiness with another woman while I live. 


‘I would shoot Dane first |” 


Bat the thought of handsome Rupert lying 
wounded, shot down by her husband's hand, 
bb mo comfort to Mrs, Melville's agliated 
, and she said 20, 
“ Something must_be done to prevent such a 
catastrophe,” she repeated, vehemently. 
For a moment Mr. Melville paced impatiently 
up and down, without replying. 
His face was set in a deep frown, a habit he 
had when thinking intently. 
“There is but one effectual way of removing 
this girl from Gwen's path,” he sald, harshly. 
“And that way!” asked his wife in a low, 


voice, : 

**Is to have her convicted of arson, and sent 
to prison.” 

‘Mrs, Melville drew her breath with a gasp of 
diamay. 

“Ta she not guilty!” he asked, harshly. 
“She would have burned us ali in our beds, 
had not Gwen fortunately diecovered the smoke 
ere the whole honse was enveloped in flames. 
What mercy should be shown the perpetrator of 
so dastardly an act, when so many human lives 
were at stake?’ 

None,” replied Mrs, Melville, decidedly. 
“The crime docs indeed deserve severe punish- 
ment, but one has to steel one’s heart consider- 
ably to contemplate the end, I will go and see 
how Gwen is. The shock has almost killed her, 
Iam afraid,” said Mrs. Melville, preferring to 
quit the room rather than discuss the unplea- 
sant subject further. 

She found Gwen kneeling beside the couch 
on which they had placed Rupert. 

She looked up as her mother entered, but did 
not change her position, save to tighten her 
arms more closely about her young husband's 


"How did it happen, mother!” she whils- 
pered, indicating the great red, irregular scar 
upon his white forehead. “The men who 
brought him here could not, or would not, tell 
me. 


“A burning beam fell upon him,’ replied 
Mrs, Melville, crossing the room to where 
Gwen knelt, and fondly kissing the lovely, 


tearful, upturned face, ‘'He ic nob seriously 
hurt, my darling,” she added, with a show of 
cheerfulness she was very far from feeling. 


“Do not alarm yourself unnecessarily about 
” 


" How can I help but feel the keenest alarm 
when I love him so?’ murmured Gwen, laying 
her soft, warm cheek against Rupert’s colour- 

cold one. By! love him better than life 


mamma ! 

Oh, cried Mrs. Melville, in alarm, 

“ such idolatry is very wrong! You a = 
ve yourself up so completely to love 

1-1—combte to see and hear you! 

what would become of you if—if any- 

thing should ever happen to—to take him from 


you ! we 
“ Tet me tell you what would happen, mamma,” 
she whispered as low, intense pes “ Tshould 


pnb go Mylene | the news first reached 





about dying or going mand; it will always 
trouble me when ¥ think of it.” 

“Then do not think of it, mamma,” she 
returned, promptly ; ‘or forget what I eald.” 

“Tf 1 only could,” sobbed her mother, fer- 
vently. 

“But you have not told mo what caused the 
scar on his forehead,” she persisted. “Tell me 
about ib quickly, before the doctor comes. I 
think you said something about a burning beam 
falling upon him; but you must bo mistaken. I 
do not remember any such occurrence.” 

“Tt was after he brought you out that lf 
happened,” replied Mrs. Melville, “He went 
back into the burning building to—to rescue a 
woman, and ‘bringing her ont nearly cost him 
his life. Had the beam etruck him fairly on the 
head It would have killed him.” 

“ He went back to save—a woman !” repeated 
Gwen, iInwonder, “‘I thovght the servants were 
allout? I eaw them—every one,” 

“There wos a woman In the tower. He saved 
her,” responaed Mrs, Melville. 

She never forgot to her dying day the wild 
cry that broke from Gwen's bloodless lips, and 
the next instant she had fallen to the floor a 
ceneeless heap at her feet. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Mrs. Metvirre did not summon one of the 
servanta when Gwen swooned, but did her beat 
to revive her daughter herself. 

** My poor darling !"’ she sobbed, kissing the 
lovely marble-white face aud dark curling hbajir. 
“T wonder the blow did not kill her !” 

At lsat, when ali her efforts. seemed fuilie, 
Mra, Melville, in alarm, summoned her husband 

The lawyer's brow darkened aa he entered and 
discovered the condition of affairs as rapidly re- 
lated by his wife. 

" Does she know that Cladys is being cared for 
beneath this roof {” he said, brusquely, turning 
to his wife, 

He did not know that the dark eyes had slowly 
opened while he asked the question, and that 
Gwen realieed its import at once, and Msetened for 
the answer with breathless intensity. 

Mrs, Melville pointed to Gwen, her face whiten- 


Dg. 

**You should have waited until we were alone 
before you asked that question,” she said; “she 
has heard it,” 

**I might as wojl know all, mamma,” Gwen 
sobbed. “Did Rupert recognise Gladys before 
he—he went to her rescue }” 

Neither her father nor mother could anewer 
this, bub both were forced to admit that they 
thought It quite likely. 

At that moment a messenger appeared at the 
door to say that Mr, Dane was calling for Gwen. 

“T will go to him alone,” she said, rising 
hastily from ber couch. “Jf we should want 
either or both of you, I will cal! you.’ 

With that Gwen glided from the room. 

Rupert was seated in a reclining-chair by the 
window when she entered his apartment. She 
was startled at the expression on his face as she 
came up to him ; she had never seen that look 
on it before, and the grave expression of it filled 
her soul with the keenest alarm. 

** Sit down, Gwen,” he said, in a hoarse, con- 
strained volos, ‘while I tell you that which 
will startle you greatly.” 

She obeyed mutely. 

**T hare no doubt that they bave told you how 
I went back to The Mount after I had carried 
you oub and to eafety to save a young girl from 
belpg burned to death in the tower,” 

" Yes,” sald Gwen. 

It almost seemed to her that she could not 
have uttered another word if her life had depended 
upon it, 

“That young girl wase——Ah, how shall I tell 
you the astonishing discovery I made? She was 
Gladys, my——” 

He stopped short, looking confused and dis- 
tressed, 


He saw Gwen's face grow alarmingly pale, and 
he went on, huekily,— 
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** The girl in the railway accident whom we all 
thought was Gladys, and whom we buried in the 
family vault, was nob she. How she came to be 
in that tower is a m to me. I did not 
know who was there when I resolved upon the 
perflous » I only knew that a woman 
was in danger, and not one would peril his life to 
save her. : 

“When I reached the tower I found the door 
locked, and hearing moans from within, I burst 
it open ; and—ah, Gwen, I shall never forget 
while life laste the sight that met my view! In 
the middle. of the floor knelt a figure, clearly 
outlined against the crimson glare in the back- 
ground, the white face and white arms were 
lifted heavenward—I knew she was praying. 

“She heard my quick step, and turned her 
face towards me, crying out: ‘Help! Save me ! 
on The’ on t ir d held 

“The voice fairly paralyzed me— me : 
bound for an istesk con ohne Team eet 
almost felt my heart break with horror, it seemed 
to me so like Gladys. 

"Then she turned and saw me, and we looked 
ig each other's face by the bright-red glare of 

t. 

*** Rupert |’ she cried in a voice that sounded 
like a volee from the tonib—' it is I—Gladys! 
You did not know that, or you would not have 
come to save me. Save your life—never mind 
me. Let me die!’ 

" And, with those words, she sank senseless ab 
my feet. 

**T grasped her in my arms, and hurried down 
the winding stair. Then commenced my fight 
for life—ay 1 two lives. 

“The heat suffocated me, the flames drove me 
back at every step, and the great volumes of 
black smoke blinded me ; but with energy born 
of despair, I pushed on; but just as I reached 
the window a burning beam struck me, 

** How I reached the window and clambered 
down the, ladder with my heavy burden I have 
but a faint recollection ; but this much I do re- 
member : within a few feet of the ground my 
overstrained nerves gave way completely, and I 
knew no more, 

" The doctor who attended me says they caught 
me ae I fell, and took her saeeenee toe m 
arms, and that she is being cared for beneath this 
roof, I—I thought it best that you should hear 
the story from my lips.” 

He was startled at the expression on Gwen's 
death-white face, She completely lost control of 


“When you found out who It was, why didn’t 
you leave her there to die?” she cried, ex- 
citedly, 

He recoiled from her as though she had dealt 
him a sudden blow. 

“* Gwen,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ you do not mean 
that horrible remark—you could not {” 

“Ido mean it!” she reiterated, wildly and 
pag adding, “if you had proper epirit, 
after way she se ou, you would have 
bother tokens 

‘Heaven forbid!” anewered Rupert, sternly, 
** May Heaven find pardon for you for those un- 
feeling, unwomanly words. I could not have be- 
Heved such words had fallen from your lips had 
I not heard them. I would risk my life to save 
even an avowed enemy if I saw him in such peril, 
and I had even the remotest hope of saving him. 
And—when I saw that it was Gladys, I—I 
would have risked a dozen lives, had I 
them, to rescue her.” 

“Tt is because you love her still |" cried Gwen 
shrilly. ‘“ You need not deny it, Is ib not sof” 

"It is too late to talk on that subject now,” 
he retorted, coldly, “I decline to discus# it,” 

A bitter, sneering laugh fell from Gwen's lips, 

“No doubt you are delighted to have her 
under the same roof, that you may pode as a noble 
hero and receive her gratitude, Now hear me: 
the same house is not big enough for we both ; 
either she or I must leave it,’’ 

** Gwen,” he erled, huskily, “I entreat you to 
ssy no more at such a time. Gla—she is nob 
able to be removed. I will take you away if you 
really desire it as soon as I am able togo, More 
I cannot promise,” 





‘You must promise me one thing,” eri 
Gwen, eagerly, “Say you will do as I wish.” 

“ How can I say yes without knowing what it 
is that you wish me to do" he said, gravely, 
adding, “ This much I will eay : if it is in reason 
and will not impair my honour as a gentleman, I 
would have no choice but to comply.” _ 

"Then you will nob give me your promise 
otro,” be y decisive! 

‘* No,” he replied, decisively. 

There was deep, constrained silence between 
them for a moment. 


Gwen crept up close to him, laying her burning 
his 


js on his, 

“Promise me that you will wever look upon 
Gladys’s face again,” she cried, hoarsely, “ that 
you will not goto her, not even if she sends for 

” 


ou. 
He started back and looked at her sorrowfully. 

“You ask this In the heat of passion and on 
the spur of the moment,” he -said, gently. 
“Think this matter over calmly, and you will 
see how embarrassing it would be for me where 
she to send for me and I refused to go to her. 
How could I refuse ? For what reason You must 
see for yourself upon reflection what a dastardly 
action it would be to refuse. But let me add this 
—in such a case I should earnestly request you to 
accompany me, Gwen, for the reason that you 
appear unable to trust your husband.” 

“You loved her once—you love her still,” 
cried Gwen, stormily, ‘‘and I repeat you must 
not go to her even if she were to send for you. It 
would be an insult to me if you did.” 

Rupert leaned back in his chafr, burying his 
fair, handsome head in his hands, with a deep 


“You.do not deny it, for you know you can- 
not,” cried Gwen, excitedly. “You love her 
still, I say.” ‘ 

“Hash!” he muttered, hoarsely, “I cannot 
bear it. You will drive me mad!” 

“Why do you not add that you abhor a jealous 
woman ?” she went on, shrilly, “for I am that 
and more; bub I have jast cause for jealousy 
ifever a woman had.” 

“Under every and any circumstance you 
should have full faith and trust in the man you 
have married,” he said slowly, “otherwise you 
wrong him immeasurably.” 

“You cannot get out of the matter by argu- 
ment or by showing it up ina false light. You 
are longing to see her, and you know it!” 
stormed Gwen, 

At that moment there was a hurried tap at 
the door, and in anewer to Rupert's “ Come in” 
@ servant appeared on the threshold. 

“J bring a message from the young girl 
whom you rescued, sir,” he sald, “She requests 
to see you if you are able to come to her. What 
answer am [ to take back to her, sir?” 

Gwen roee slowly from her kneeling posture 
and looked Rupert full in the face, 

How. blind he was that he did not read the 
danger eignals in her dark, flashing eyes, 

* Whatdo you propose to do!” she asked In 5 
low, tense voice, 

He looked greatly disturbed, , i 

The message had come to him so mddenly 
that he was taken by surprise, and was at a dis- 
advantage. 

“ What do you propose to do? I repeat,” said 
Gwen, In 8 steady voice. 

“T have no choice but to’ comply with the re- 
quest, Gwen,” -he said, firraly ; adding, “I en- 
treat that you do not make a scene. \ Come with 
me, Gwen,” he urged—‘“* do come with me. It 
would be no more than right on your part, under 
the circumstances.” 

© Yon shall not go!” cried Gwen, “A wife 
has the right to dictate where her hueband may 
go and where he may not go, especially if there 
is another woman in the background.” 

* Heaven forbid !”’ repiied Rupert ind tly, 
‘*A woman who Is afraid to trust her hasband 
out of her sight, lest he make love to another 
woman, d the man by letting him see she 
has no faith in bis honour. Your course has de- 
elded my action. I will be gentleman snough to 


to ” 
” we (70 be continued.) 
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Tus eagle either builds its nest upon the top 
of a mighty tree growing far up on the mountain, 
among myriads of TWiaing vines, and the thickest 
and most inaccessible bushes or shrubs, or on the 
summit of a high rock. It is always a large one, 
strongly and comfortably built, large sticks and 
reste baing laid together, neatly flat, sud 
bound with twining vices. The inside 
is covered with hair and mosses, so minutely 
woven together that no wind can penetrate. fn 
this abode the mother bird lays two ) which 
are great curiosities, The long of the 
egg tapers down to a point, while ite colour is » 
dirt or brownish red, with many dots and spots 
upon it, The young birds are driven forth from 
the nest by their savage parents to scratch for 
themselves as soon as they are able to fiy, and uo 
training whatever is given them by the old bird. 
That is left to their instinct, which hu and 
necessity are There ia.no going to the 
old home for young eagle, for the mother 
bird ab once tears up every vestige of the nest, 
where they have thriven since birth, and while 
they emit plaintive shricks, darts at them and 
pushes them off the crags or rocks, and as they 
must take to their or fall, this is how they 
learn to fiy at once. It takes three years for 9 
young eagle to galn its full and complete plumage 
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aes as : 
“T suppose that there are many problems " On,” she cried, “if I could only see myself 

FACETLE. which Polar explorers seek to solve,” said the un- | as others see me!” ‘' It wouldn’t do,” said he. 

—- scientific man, ‘ Yes,” replied the intrepid | ‘It would make you too conceited.” And then 


Ir there is such a thing as a spoiled child, it 
always belongs to a neighbour. 

“Do you understand women?” “ Yes. I 
understand them well enough to know that I 
can’t understand them at all, , 

Sus: “ John, I am sure there’s » burglar down 
stairs.” He: “ Well, we can tell by examining 
the silverware In the morning.” 

Younes Sarry: “Do you think Miss Amy will 
come down soon?” Effie: “I am sure I hope 
so; for, really, I find you a very hard man to 
entertain.” 

Mz, SEALOVE (at bie sea-shore ow) ‘oe 
dear, please tell our ter to sing something 
less ‘etal 1” ys al “That is not our 
daughter, my love, That is the fogborn.” 

“Ts Miss Straitlace circumspect?” asked Mies 
Pert. ‘“Olreumespsct!” cried Miss Caustic. 
‘Why, she won’t accompany a young man on the 
plano without # chaperon.” 

Warts : '' Why do you make such a row about 
that umbrella you lost? Haven’b you ever lost 
an umbrella before?” Smith: ‘* Yes; but this 
one was my very own, don’t you see?” 

Nat: “I thought you said May’s fancé was a 
white-halred ? His hair fs jet black.” 
Belle: “Ah, that’s what he meant, then, when 
he sald he would dye for her,” 

Jack: “True friendship {is so pworag ys a 
Tom: “ Whatdo you mean?” Jack: ‘* Madge 
is so fond of me that she never tells me the hate- 
fal things other girls say about me.” 

Ma. Sraytate: “I hear your mother’s step on 
the stairs, and I shall be able to bid her good 
night.” Sleepy Beauty (wearily): “It can’t 
be mother, She’sa late sleeper. Probably it is 
the girl coming down to lay the fire,” 

"So you've lost your new servant already?” 
remarked a lady sympathetically to a neighbour. 
“Yes,” “What time did she go!” ‘I really 
can’t tell,” was the reply ; ‘'she took my watch 
with her.” 

Peasant: “ Forty shillings fine for trespassing 
on this estate.” Tourist : “ But why is no wara- 
ing sign put up, then?” Peasant: ‘*We had 
one, but took it down again, for while it was up 
no one came in,” 

“ Dgar me, that was terrible! Man fell over- 
board in mid-ocean the other day, and was never 
seen again!” said Hicks, “ Drowned?” asked 
Mrs, Hicks, ‘‘Ob, no! of course not. Sprained 
his ankle, probably !” said Hicks, 

Suz: “ Why did you start sof” He: “Did 
I understand you to say that your father Is fail- 
Ing!” She: “ Physically, I mean.” He (ssttling 
back): “Ob, all right! 1 was afraid it was some- 
thing serious.” ‘ 

‘Js your partner a man of good judgment?” 
asked an old friend who is in the city on a visit. 
" There,” was the unctuous answer, ‘*is a man of 
infallible judgment. He never makes a move 
without taking my advice.’ 

TEACHER ; ‘Well, ttle boy, what's your name?” 
Little Boy: “Shadrach Nebuchadnezza Z ote,” 
“ Who pe you that name?” “I don’t know ; 
but if I find owt when I gets older, they'll be 
sorry for it,” 

Tue doctor was very ill. ‘Shall I send for a 
phyeician,” asked his wife, “ or can you prescribe 
some of your own medicine?” ‘No, no; send 
for the doctor !" erled the patient, “If I must 
die, do not let it be by my own hand.” 

Faraer: “My dear, wasn’t that young Mr. 
Hugtite who just went out?” Daughter: “ Yes, 
papa.” Father: “ Did I not {issue an fojunction 
against his coming here?” Daughter: “' Yes; 
bud he appealed toa higher court, and mamma 
reversed your decisfon,” 

Mistress: “What f# the trouble, Maggie | 
You look worried.” Maggie: ‘Sure, the 


trofble is with the twins, mum, One of them 
is cryin’ because he swallowed his rattle and the 
other is howlin’ out of toe » and betwixt 
the two of them bawlin’ can’t 


tell which ewal- 


traveller, ‘a great many.” ‘ What is the most 
important one?” “ Getting back.” 

“Mana,” said Master Harry, “how fat 
Amelia has ” © Yes,” replied his mamma ; 
“bub don’t say ‘fat,’ dear; say ‘stout,’” At 
the dinner-table, on the following day, Harry 
was asked if he wonld iske any fat. ‘No, 
thank you,” said Harry, “I'll take some stout.” 

Nervous Passenorr: “ Captain, what would 
be the result if the steamer should strike an 
iceberg while we are plunging through this 
fog?” Captain of Steamship: “The iceberg 
would move right along, madam, just as if 
nothing had happened.” 


Johnny?” Johnny: “Idon't know.” ‘Then 
you ought to know. When al! the others are 
industriously. writing or studying their lessons, 
who is he that sits idly in his seat and watches 
the rest, Instead of working himself?” 
teacher,” 


A WELL-KNOWN Dandee angler, who had been 


bles, was accosted by one of the keepers, who 
said: “ Are you aware this water is private, and 
that you are not allowed to take fish from it?” 
“ Heavens, man,” replied the angler, ‘‘I’m not 
takin’ your fish—I’m feedin’ them !” 


she smiled upon him all the rest of the evening 

Frienp (over the wine after dinner): ‘* Your 
wife is certainly a brilllantly handsome woman. 
I should think you would be jealous of her.’ 
Host (confidentially): ‘To tell you the truth, 
Robbins, I am. I never invite anybody here 
that a sane woman could possibly take the least 
fancy to.” 


Orricer (to new servant): ‘Murphy, I have 





Parent: “ Who Is the iszlest boy in your class, | 


* The | 


fishing the whole day and got nothing but nib- | 


lett my mess boots out this morning. I went 
them soled.” Private Marphy: ‘Very good, 
| sor,’’ Officer (later in the day): “Did you take 
| those boots, Murphy ?” Private Murpby (feel- 
| {ng in his pocket and putting on the table 
eighteenpence): ‘* Yes, sor; snd that’s all I 
could get for them. The corporal who bought 
them sald he would have given 2s. had it been 
| pay-day.” Collapse of cfficer. 

| A Late and most lovable Edinburgh D.D. was 
in his stady one evening when his wife rather 
excitedly called him by name from the foot of 
the stair, He put his head quietly over the 
baniater and foquired what waswropg. His wife 
called out: © There’s a man in the kitchen! 
There’s a man in the kitchen!” The divine 
answered calmly,—" Well! well! Marg’ret, you 
| won’t let the girls out: what can you expect?” 
| and silently returned to his sermon. 
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SOCIETY. 


Prince Max or §Axony, who was working 
last year as @ mission priest in Whitechapel, has 
teken up his residence at Wurzburg with a view 
to obtaining the degree of Doctor of Theology 
from the University. 

Tue Queen will reside at Balmoral until the 
middle of November, and her Majesty !s due to 
return to Windsor on Saturday the 18th for a 
stay at the Castle of between four and five weeks 
before going to Osborne for Christmas. 

Tus Empress Frederick, after spending ab 
least a week at Buckingham Palace, will go 


on to Scotland, remaining there with the Queen | _ 


antil the third week in November, when the 
Court will come south to Windsor. It ia ex- 
pected that when the Queen goes to Osborne for 
Christmas, the Empress will go to Sandringham 
and spend a week or two with the Pdiuce and 
Princess of Wales. 

Tre Emperor tf Austria, it may nob be 
gen known, is aleo “ King of Jertitalem,” a 
title which the German Kalser is anxious to gain 
for binwself, and his Imperial Majesty ts always 
addressed as his " A lic” Majesty, and the 
late Empress bore title of ‘* Protectress of 
the Exstern Cross,” as our Queen claims the 
title of “Defender of the Faith.” The late 
Empress had also an Order which she valued 
very greatly, namely, the Bavarian Order of 
Tneresa, given for art and science, and she 
was besides a dame of the noble order of 
St. John of Malta, originally established by the 
Crusaders, » 

Tus Empress Eugéaie has finally given 
up her original Intention of the 
coming winter in Egypt. The widow of 
Napoleon Ifl, is now rapidly approaching 
her seventy-third year, and suffers much 
from rheumatism and physical weakness, 
The fatigue of travelling tells upon her more 
and more, and as years go on she feels the emo- 
tions aroused by revisiting old scenes toc 
poignant, Unfortunately, yachting, which, in 
most respects, le the form of travelling which 
does her the most good, has latterly been con- 
demned by her medical advisers as being bad for 
her rheumatic condition, 

Tue immense fortune of the late Empress of 
Austria was absolutely at her own disposal, and 
it Is understood that she haa left {t among her 
daughters, the Emperor having a life interest 
both In the various estates In Lower Austria and 
Hungary and in the balk of the investments, 
There are generous legacies to members of the 
personal household of the Empress and to her 
servants, The jewels are valued at ten millions 
of marks, and these were the private property of 
the Empress, quite apart from the Imperial 
jewels, which are heirlooms, The great weaith 
of the Empress Elizabeth was due to the vast 
rise In the value of property all round Vienna. 
Forty years ago a conziderable surplus from her 
Majesty’s income was regularly invested every 
few months in land, which was bought at the 
agricultural value, aud now all this land is 
covered with houses and buildings, and has been 
resold at a fabulous profit. 

Tue late Empress of Austria possessed the 
most magnificent collection of gems of any Royal 
personage in Europe; for besides her private 
gems given her by her devoted husband, ashe had 
the most perfect and complete set of “ black” 
pearls in existence. These her Majesty had not 
worn for twenty years; but they may be seen at 
the Treasury Chamber in Vienna on obtainiog a 
permit through Sir Horace Rumbold. The 
only ng collection of pearls in the 
world {fs the “QOumberiand” collection of 
** rose” ls worn by the Queen ab her corona- 
tion, which has since gone back to the Cumber- 
laud family, and are now worn by Princess 
Frederica of Hanover, wife of Baron von Pawel 
Rammingen. The State pearls of Austria can 
only be worn by an Empress, and they are said 
to be valued at half a million sterling. The 
biggest “ black” pearl is two inches lopg aod 
half an inch across, 





STATISTICS. 


Tue avérage life of women who work for a 
living is thirty-six years. 


Ix ten years the descendants of two rabbits 
will number 70,000,000, 


THERE are sald to be 230 glaciers {0 the Alps 
over five miles in length. 


THE sea-coast line of the globe is computed to 
be about 136,000 miles, 


Neragty one-fifth of the students at Swiss 
uulversities are women, 


In England there are eighty-four male to 
sixteen female offenders; in Scotland the pro- 
portion is sixty-seven to thirty-three, 





GEMS. 


Love ts like a convex mirror—it broadens 
what we see in it, 


A sony heart, like the sun, showeth ite 
greatest countenance in its lowest estate. 


Man is like a plant, which requires a favour- 
expansion 


able soll for the full cf its natural 
or Innate powers, 


Or all virtues, magnanimity {s the rarest; 
there are a hundred persons of merit for one 
who willingly acknowledges it in andther, 


Mansoop begins when we have in any way 
made truce with necessity ; but begins joyfully 
and hopefully only when we have reconciled our- 
selves to necessity, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Srrog Loar Caks.—Two eggs, one and one- 
half cups milk, one tablespoonful butter, three 
cups flour, one teaspoonfal of baking powder to 
each cup of flour, two teaspoonfuls of cionamon 
two teaspooonfuls of allspice, a little salt. 

SquasH Biscurrs—Boil one large cupfal of 
equash and mash fine; add one cup of bread 
sponge, half a cup of butter, half a cup of sugar. 
Mix thoroughly with the hands and add enough 
flour to make a soft dough. Out in biscuits, and 
let rise about an hour. Bake in steady oven and 
eat warm. 

Proxg Wair,—Twenty prunes; boil uniil 
tender, remove pips and chop very fine. Add 
half-cup of powdered sugar, whites of four eggs 
beaten toa stiff froth, half a cup more sugar; 
atir in the prunes, whip all lightly together ; pat 
in a large dish, bake in a moderate oven half an 
hour, serve with whipped. cream, 

CHocoLATE JELLY,—Two cakes of chocolate 
grated into a scant quart of sweet milk; set on 
fire to boil, When chocolate is dissolved, add 
sugar and vauilla to taste and one box gelatine 
that has been digsolved in a little water ; boil 
together for three minutes, strain, pour in mould 
and set on ice to harden. 

Surrey Bovur.toy,—Four pounds of juicy beef, 
one knuckle of veal, two small turnips, two 
carrots, one soup bunch, one small red pepper, 
two small white onions, ealt, six quarts of water. 
Boil six hours and straia through a sieve, Let 
it stand over night. Skim off the grease, put 
into a kettle to heat and add sherry to taste, 

Russian SaLap.—Cold boiled or roast beef, 
well done. Chop to sizeofa five or six slices 
of bacon fried crisp, two bunches of lettuce 
and one bunch of celery. Out all up fine; adda 
half a can of French peas, a little vinegar, salt 
and pepper to taste anda cupfal of mayonnaise 
dressing aud mix. Spread on platter; add a 
thin layer of salad dressing over the top ; garnish 
row with watercress and pickles, chopped fine, 
and serve, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux Japanese aré, as a race, so amall that is 
is necessary to build specially low bleycies for 
them. 


‘Wasninae Is done In Japan by getting into. 
boat and letting the garments to be washed drag 
after the boat by a long string. 


An authority on microecopy states that the hair 
of a woman can be distinguished by its construc. 
tion from thab of a man when examined through 
the microscope. 


THE Victoria lily cof Gaisna has a cireular |caf 
from 6ft. to 12ft. in diameter. Ib is turned up 
at the edge like a tray, and can support, accord. 
ing to ite size, from 100lb, to S00ib. 


Tue Spanish Escurial is built in the shape of 
a gridiron, 640ft. by 580ft. There are throes 
large churches in the enclosure, one containing 
the tombs of most of the Spanish kings and 
queene. 


AUSTRALIAN savages eat the green ante raw. 
They stamp upon an ant-bill until the ants 
run up legs, when they scrape them off 
as fast as they come up and transfer them to 
their mouths. 


OrnirHoLogists tell us that, when feedinc, 
the stride of the ostrich is from 20 inches to 
22 inches; when walking, but not feeding, 26 
inches ; and when terrified, 114 to 14 feet, or ar 
the rate of about 25 miles an hour, 

A pscutiak law, In regard to life-insurance, 
prevails in Germany. If a man whose life is ‘n- 
sured loses both hands, he can at once claim the 
fall amount of insurance, on the ground that he 
has been deprived of the means of support, 

Wrppixa presents originated In a feudal 
tribute from the vaetale to their lord, When 
feudalism ceased, the presents became voluntary 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth, a pair of knives 
or scissors were & common gift, and symbolised 
the cutting of unfaithful love, 

Tur rhinoceros-beetle has s tenacious and us 
powerfal a grasp as the most ferocious buli- 
dog. Its head may be two-thirds torn from lis 

y, and it will not loosen {tse hold, It bas rea! 
horns, and not mandibles, like many of [ts 
family. 

Epstwetss fs to be protected by law In the 
Austrian Alps. The Emperor has signed law: 

by the Diets of Styria and Carneola for- 

ing the removal of the plant with Its rools, 

the sale of it to tourists, and exportation in large 
quantities. 

A scrantist has di:covered that electrics 
sutrents in the form of waves rapidly succee’- 
ing One another can produce {nsensibility ¢ 
pain and cold in the flesh, acting as an ave: 
thet’c like ether, When the currents were 
applied to the finger and thumb wires, th 
finger could be pricked with a pin without pain. 

Ecyrt has a reputation for miracles, but the 
miracle of the desert railways is perhaps the most 
extraordinary of all, For in the twenty year: 
since -Ismall n his costly line much that is 
well-nigh ia ble has been performed on the 
northern end of that Cairo to Cape Town line, 
which {s becoming more and more a practice! 
factor in the futare of Afries. The news is hardly 
old of the opening of the Bulawayo Station whex 
it is announced that tickets will soon be issued to 
Atbare, and In no long period for Khartoum 
itself. The railroad ts constantly vanishing int 
sandy space at the rate of over a wile aday fs: 
toward the south, What this bas involved it i: 
difficult to realise. For two hundred miles ai 
time the pioneer trains bid to be sént to whe 
front in a waterless waste, carrying ten thousen¢ 
gallons in the engine tank and more in the reser- 
voirg, and all this on a line where every Inch tell’. 
At last those ia charge found wells of water ic 
that thirety land, and greater speed and safty be- 
came possible, The engineering difficulties sur- 
mounted remain an unintelligible achievement ; 
but the strategic importance of the line and its 
service to civilization at large are things as obvious 
as they are Invaluable, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. L.—The next leap-year is 1904. 

Ionozaxt.—M8S. means manuscripts. 

Encaa. There are none so far as we know. 

Bos.—You bave no claim to the letter whatever. 

Srvart.— Gordon was killed on January 26th, 1885, 

Nancy.—1. Pronounos as if spelt “ Tarble doat,” 2. 
« Fee on-say.”” 

PorcarroL.—The Diamond Jubilee was celebrated on 
Tuesday, June 22nd, 1897. 

Kirry.—Tt fs not libellous to epply for payment of 
the account om & ~ 

Wornep.--Wesh your hands with carbolic soap, using 
hot water ; that will assist your purpose. 

.—The word is as spelt; 

Ey pe ” ia now the A version. 7 

A. R—The climate is so unhealthy that the district 
has long been known as the white man’s grave. 

.—Rub them with a cloth dipped in 

wind ane ep ot saa 

D ae aan 
prevailing language in every in South America. 

8, V.—Washing out the mouth with carbolic wasb, 
or rinsing it with aalt and water will help to harden the 
gums. 

Marzr.—A boy of twelve leavé school if he has 
ged the seaneee by the School Board of the 
dist 


K. T.—Tho cutting of toustls is an operation as inno- 
cent in its consequences nowadays as cutting the nails 
or the hair, 

B. D.~-All information fs obtainable, from 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, ee Ao 
Westminster, S.W, 


Cuartir.—Your present or your future 
pects are not such ‘as warrant your entering 
The maatrimonial state. 


A Lover or Tax Reapen.—This is one of the stains 
that is almost impossible to remove. You might try 
benz'ne collas with sgme success. 

Franx.—We never euter into disputations ; 
we therefore must decline replying to, or commenting 
upon, the questions you have snbmftted to us. 

Vv. W.—You have only to enter the Wills Office, ¢ 
the name of the Ht Ba | hme death, and on 
payment of a shilling you be shown the will. 

B. O.—It may be made as as new by scrubbing 
in hot soapsuds, uaing a nail tn seneh the fatee 
ae, Senge with a chamols or drying in saw- 


Grratprne.—You will find the addresses of the 
nobility {nu * Debrett’s Peerage,” ‘ Whittaker’s Titled 
a or “Who's Who,” at the public reference 

ry. » 


Cactt.—The conditions w which you 
rolled in the Oape Mounted Police must be ascertained 
from the Crown Agents for Colonies, Downing-street, 


London, 8. W, 


Bavcs.--The best way is the tical way. Go into 


a sbop and learn the business, ving di this, 
are familiar with it in all its ‘lis, hall’ ged geaiber 
of your profession. - 


Distressep.—Take plenty of exercise, bathe 
eat heartily, sleep at least eight hours, and do Bf 
anything to abuse nature, and you will soon be rid of 
these black specks, 

Trovs.Ep Oxz.—We cannot think why you should 
be sahamed of having a healthy, rosy poe Py That is 
jast what so many are anxious to obtain, and 
advise you not to interfere with nature, “aang 

Ver. —Education is rather a vague phrase. We should 
iS Uhen and tear explanation of what is meant by 
nation in Europe may be considered the beet edu 


Avvas.—The Ladrone Islands, discovered by M 
ee 7 by him because of A thiorish 
‘opensities o nati were renamed 
Inlands by the Jeeulte’ te’ 100K tir ome oe anne 
Marianne of Spain, The islands number twenty. 
Puzztxp.--You are both old 
minds, and you are too old to be 
should at least know what you are goi 
you have only a few years more in w! 
a mateh, or time will lay you on the shelf. 
Reovtar Reaver.—Get tableapoonfal 
aumonta, a pinch of zaltpotre, and 
weiss bok oe two breakast cups water ; 
#80) and qatte mixed ; sponge 
this, sponge off with clean - we 


Mosty.—Glebe lands are those f 
jelooging to a parish awe over caktnene tn | 
he ee nae a vicar, ig) om 
occupation ‘ther does 
tn the occupation of « teneut it dose. Broo 
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between 


Mitiy.—Flowers may be preserved being pressed 
the: 7 be af into. ria f 
way, or may 4 mn ©: 
mi ey = 
mation. 





wv uick!: and while retaining 
of the lees, rohan crisp, shell-like, for- 


Lavresce.—Gibralter was taken by the English in 
1704, duriug the war of the Spanish succession, a war 
which was a by the aggressive policy of France 


in aie Geol @ monarch of the French family 
the bh 
Eogdoma into one. 


me, and thus consolidate the two 
In Nexrp or Apvice — 


Cannot you go 
‘where you now live? It is hard indeed to leave 
and family to avoid persecution, but sometimes 
is no alternative, 24 you er do this, try and 

avoid your enemy as m as possible, remem 

that no gentleman would offer an insult to a defenceless 
woman. 


away from the 


A. F,—Use warm water with o little ammonia in it. 
ers, but do not wring 
© palms of the hands 
before the fire or in the 
quickly, rubbing and pulling the article 
into pr per every few moments to prevent the 
akin’s drying hard and stiff. 
Oxp Supscrisex.—Put half-pound of logwood in suffi- 
cient boiling water to cover it, let stand fer twenty- 
hours, strain, and apply to the board once or twice, 
hot ; then dissolve quarter-pound copperas also 
In ing water, and go over with that once or twieo, 
till requisite is secured ; when dry and before 
using the board rub it well with dry straw, which 
makes it smooth and slightly glossy. 


THE WOMEN WHO WAIT. 


He went to the war in the morning, — 

The roll of the drum could be heard, 

But he at the 
a 


g 
: 
i 
4 


the 
- That youth is s0 ready to weave, 
And proud of tim, clank of his sabre, 
And the chevrons of gold on hie sleeve, 


The meadows were 8 with snow, 
The drums and the bugles were 
And the steps of the soldiers were 
He was wrapped in the flag of his coun 
ee in 
With the g' hearing stare ol « in 
Replacing the chevrons'of 


With the heroes who sleep on the hillside 
He lies with a flag at head, ' 
Bat, blind with the years of her weeping, 
His mother mourns for her dead. 
the battle 


in, 
women who wait in the homesteads 
Must dwell with the ghosts of the slain. 


FP. N.—Dollar is a word that has passed through 
various forms. It was thal, thaler, dabler, daalder, 
daler and tallero. It originally came from Thal, a town 
in Bohemia, Here coins of an ounce in weight were 


thaler. So popular did these coins become that they 
gave thetr name to those that came after them. Their 
manufacture dates from about the year 1518, 


Acore.—The cause of your blushing when in company 
is simple: you have not yet become familiar with the 
and of society. Af " 


> rae soon got rid 
; at all events, in these times it fs rather an uncom- 
mon Becoming sud meals 


without any apparent cause is most probably occasioned 


Way, Liou. — Gibraltar has been in possesston of the 
continuously for + oat two hundred years, 








Anas —Make a brine of salt and water, put in the 
cucumbers, and Jet them remain nine days, pourfhg off 
the brine and scalding it every second day. On the 
ninth day teke some cider vinegar, make it boiling hot, 
and pour over the pickles, having first covered them 

grapevine leaves. Thon sweeten some cider- 
vinegar with two mds of sugar to the gallon of 
vinegar. Have ready the cinnamon, cloves, mace, all- 
spice and peppers, and put into the vinegar; while 
heating, turn off the firet vinegar, and then pour this 
over them. Exclude them from tne air. 


Osticep Rraner.—Put a few drops of glycerine 
(about six) into half ateacupful of cold water ; take a 
muslin rag aud wring tightly out of this water; then rub 
lightly over the collar or shirt front; apply a good hot 
polishing iron and finieh; turpentine may be used in 
the same way, a few drops added to the damping water 
instead of the glycerine ; another way, also a very good 
one, is to ruba damper (which has been tightly equec zed 
out of cold water) over a plece of pure white soap, and 
apply it lightly to the article to be glazed ; if the article 
oa on a hard board a higher polish may be 
attained. 


Carsrct Hovusrwirr.—Take out of doors and shake 
well, but carefully. Much dust will, in this manner. 
have been disposed of. Brush them carefully then with 
@ clean soft clothes brush. Have irons moderately 
hot, and prepare a dish of warm water with a tea- 
spoorfal of starch to the pint of water. With a clean, 
white cloth or sponge dampen over and carefully sponge 
a width of in corresponding to width of 
froning board, after which it is to be well dried and 
pressed with the hot irons, The curtain should be 
pressed upon the pags be and when #@ has all been 
carefully gone over, if the curtains be folded down the 
centre as when new, and pressed, leaving a fuld, no 
one would think the curtains were not new. 


J. L.—Tekea plate and pour some boiling water on 
it, then place the stain on the plate in the water; take 
& iittle oxalic acid and sprinkle it over the stain, and 
leave it for awhile, then bolling water on it and it 
will di ; some of the new blue-coloured inks are 
of a different nature, and may not come out with that 
though we think it will; however, In case, you wt)! 
certainly remove it with a little chloride cf lime, but 
first try the acid ; to use the chloride of Mme get one 
pennyworth, and put it in a dish with two breakfasc 
cups of water; stir it up with a stick, and stir again 
leaving it for an hour or more, then pour it through » 
piece of fine musiin, and put inte a bottle for use; i 
takes out stains of tea, coffee, fruit, &c , and ts used ix 
the same way as the oxalic acid, pouring a little on the 
top of the stain. 


Mariy.—Sugar added to your jelly will never make 
it firm, it will only make syrup. There is a substar 
in all ripe fruit called pectose, which is a vegetable 
gelatine, and it is that in any frait that makes it jolly : 
if the froft is not ripe then it will not jelly, or if you 
have too much water in it, or if you have gathered 
your fruit after rain the fruit is so soft that the water 
goes into it; now, yon know, if you boil sugar and 
water you get syrup, but no jelly; always consider 
your fruit, if it is? ripe and dry very little will 
make !t jelly ; long boiling only helps because tt bolls 
away the water; now, gooseberries, black and red 
currants, apples, and some plums have a great deal «i 
pectoze ; strawberries and raspberries lees; if this you 
have made is really not fit to use, we would advise » 
to add to it some fresh fruit or juice of some kind that 
will jolly easily, and boil a few minutes. 


Pamir X —The day is long pest when lovers feit 
themselves free to try } compe! love, and tn this en 
lightened age surely no fnan wants to marry & woman 
who does not love him. Happiness is never found In 
such unfons, And pray do not be guilty of such a fata! 
error as to think that you can teach a woman to love 
you. That is the theory of the egotist and has wrecked 
— a life. The only way in which one may be 
taught to love is to first of all inspire respect. Then 
atter atime a quiet, steady, trustful and enduring love 
may grow up in the heart—-a love that eternity itself 
cannot uproot, neither can the storms of adversity 
cause it to waver. As long as its object continnes 
worthy, just so long will euch love triumph over all the 
ilia and cares of life. As far as your own immodiate 
case goes, your best course is so to conduct yourself 
that the lady can do nothing but look upon you with 
confidence and respect. When you have inspired this 
feeling in her mind you can afford to walt in the hope 
that more tender thonghts may take root there and 
finally bud and blossom into affection, 
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P COOLS dod REFRESHES the SKIN alter 
m/ VC" exposure to the HOT SUN or WIND, removes 
and eabeue all SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and KEEPS 
the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE during the heat of 
SUMMER. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
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CURES DYSPEPSIA HYSTERIA, RERVO ANERVOUSC re , 
LInG 
SHILLING wane aes is “4 Te Ay - ie 
BOTTLES | Eretz Opies a EN wee 
‘ WILL CURE, AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. vouR HEALTH SB Pe eesmtinaes ' 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins, 
BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
FOR 
PURITY, . 
ECONOMY, 
CONVENIENCE, < 
Five 
Gold 
Jat: Let Medals 
MADE WITH THE Awarded 
PUREST GELATINE for 
OF ENGLISH Superiority. 
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» B : GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that tt AOTS 2 = 
)R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S OHLORODYNE is a liquid medics | ee rm 
DE. 3. ¢ assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords « calm, aauibie leine | Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Caloutta, states :—“‘rwo DosKs COMPLETELY - he: 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted, | CURED ME OF Di ARRCRA.” & 
D®.#. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vico-Chancellor Sir | DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short - 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of C LONODYNH, that. tbe, whole stor oar Ge.| | ere SY, SPASMS, COLIC, cn 
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